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POETRY. 


PAULINE. 


To die for what we love !—Oh, there is power 
In the true heart, and pride, and joy for this; 
It is to dive, without the vanish’d light 

That strength is needed. . 


Along the star-lit Seine went music swelling, 

Till the air thrill’d with its exulting mirth; 
Proudly it floated, e’en as if no dwelling 

For cares or stricken hearts were found on earth: 
And a glad sound the measure lightly beat— 
A happy chime of many dancing feet. - 


For in a palace of the land that night, k 
Lamps, and fresh roses, and green leaves were hung; 
_Ané from the painted walls, a stream of light — 
On flying forms beneath, soft splendour flung ; 
But loveliest far amidst the revel’s pride 
Was one—the lady from the Danube side. 


Pavuuine! the meekly-bright! though now no more 
Her clear eye flash’d with Youth's all-tameless glee, 
Yet something holier than its day spring wore, 
There in soft rest, lay beautiful to see; 
A charm with graver, tenderer sweetness fraught ; 
The blending of deep love, and matron thought. 


hrough the gay throng she moved, serenely fair, 
And each joy as fills a moonlight sky, 
Sate on her brow beneath its graceful hair, 

As her young daughter in the dance went by: 
With the fleet step of one that yet hath known 
Smiles and kind voices in this world alone. 


Lurked there no secret boding in her breast, 
Did no faint whisper warn of evil nigh? 
Such oft awake when most the heart seems blest, 
*Midst the light laughter of festivity— ‘ 
Whence come those tones? Alas! enough we know 
To mingle fear with all triumphal show ! 


Who spoke of evil, when young feet were flying 
In fairy ringsaround theechoinghall? 
Sott airs through braided locks in perfume sighing, 
Glad pulees beating unto music’s call? 
Silence! the minstrels pause—and hark !—a sound, 
A strange quick rustling which their notes had drowned! 


And lo! a light upon the dancers breaking— a 
Not such their Sear and silvery lamps had shed, 
From the gay dreams of revelry awaking 
One moment holds them still in breathless dread; 
The wild, fierce lustre grows—then bursts a cry 
Finé!—through the hall and round it gathering—fly ! 


And forth they rush, as chased by sword and spear, 
To the green coverts of the — -bowers : 
A gorgeous mass of pageantry and fear, 
tating the birds and trampling down the flowers : 
While from the dome behind, red sparkles driven 
Pierce the dark stillness of the midnight heaven. 


And where is she, Paving? The hurrying throng 
Have swept her onward, as a stormy blast 

Might sweep some faint, o’er wearied bird along, 
Tl now the threshold of that Death is past; 

And free she stands beneath the starry skies, 

Calling her child—but no sweet voice replies. 

“Bertha! where art thou? speak, oh speak, mine own!” 
Alas! unconscious of her pangs the while, 

The gentle girl,in Fear’s cold grasp alone, | 

Powerless had sunk within the blazing pile :— 

A young bright form, deck’d gloriously for death, 

With flowers, all shrinking from the flames fierce break. 


But ob! thy strength, deep Love !—there is no power 
Tostay the Mother from that rolling grave, 
Though fast on high the fiery volumes tower, 
And forth, like banners from each lattice wave: 
Back, back she rushes, through a host combined— 
Mighty is Anguish with Affection twined! 


And what bold step may follow midst the roar 
Of the red billows, o’er their prey they rise! 
None! Courage there stood still—and never more 
Did those fair forms emerge on human eyes! 
Was one brief meeting theirs—one wild farewell? 
And died they, HEART TO HEART?—Oh! who can tell? 


Freshly and cloudlessly the morning broke 
On that sad palace, midst its pleasure-shades : 
Its painted roofs had sunk—yet black with smoke 
And lonely stood its marble colonnades : 
But yester eve, their shafts with wreaths were bound, 
Now lay the scene one shrivelled scroll around! 


And bore the ruins no recording trace 
Of all that Woman’s heart had dared and done? 
Yes! there, were gems to make its mortal place, 
_ _ That forth from dust and ashes, dimly shone ? 
' Those had the mother on her gentle breast 
Worn round her child’s fair image there at rest. 


And they were all! The tender and the true 
Left this alone her sacrifice to prove, 
allowing the spot where mirth ence lightly flew 
To deep lone chastened thoughts of grief and love, 
Oh! we have read of patient faith below 
To clear away the masteries of such wo! 


MRS. HEMANS. 


The princess Pauline Schwartzenberg. The story of her 
fate is beautifully related in St. Allemagne, vol. IIL. p. 336. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the London Literary Souvenir. 
THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 
RICHARD PENN SMITH. 

The forests of North America are now unceasing- 
ly groaning under the axe of the back woodsman; and 
it is no uncommon’ spectacle to behold a village smil- 
ing on the spot which, a few months before, was an 
almost impracticable forest, or the haunt alone of 
the wild beast and the sa 


door of a log building, in front of which hung a rude 
sign to arrest the steps of the traveller. ‘‘A few 


| years ago, there was scareely the trace of a white- 


man to be seen, where I now behold a flourishing 
town and a numerous colony of inhabitants—a large 
tract of forest land enclosed, and corn shooting up 
amid the dying trunks of its aboriginal trees.” 

‘* Our village thrives,” was the laconic remark of 
a tall, slender personage, who was lounging against 
the sign-post of the village inn, around which half a 
dozen idlers were assembled. 

*‘ True; civilization has made rapid strides—but 
the red men, I perceive, have not jet disappeared 
from among you.” (Four or five Indians were lying 


stretched upon a bank at a short distance from the 


| inn door, basking in the rays of the setting sun.) 


** Not yet,” was the reply. ‘* They come into the 
village to sell their peltries; but at present they are 
not very well satisfied with the intercourse we have 
had together.” 

‘*How so? Do you take advantage of their igno- 
rance of the value of their merchandise?” 

** Possibly we do; but that is not their chief cause 
of dissatisfaction. They still prefer their council 
grove and summary punishment, to our court-house 
and prison.” 

**Court-house and prison! Cannot so smallacom- 
munity as this be cept together without the aid of 
such establishments?” 

**I know not: but few communities, however 
small, are willing totry theexperiment. As yet our 
prison has had but one tenant, and to his fate may be 


| attributed the surly deportment of yonder savages. 


They belong to the same tribe.” 

I expressed a curiosity to hear the particulars of 
his story. My communicative friend led the way 
into the tavern, where, as soon as we were seated, 
he his account in nearly the following 
words: 

** Tangoras was the chief of a neighbouring tribe 
of Indians. He is now advanced in years, but still 
}retains much of the vigour of youth. Brave, expert 
in the chase, patient of fatigue, and beloved by his 
people, his voice is a law; for he is looked upon as 
the sole remaining example of what the tribe was 
before the whites appeared among them. . 

** He seems to have beheld the progress of civili- 
zation with the same feelings as the shipwrecked ma- 
riner watches the approach of the wave that is to wash 


} him from the rock on which he has attained a foot- 


hold. The land of his fathers had been wrested from 
him. He defended it bravely, until resistance was 
found to be fruitless; and when he became subject to 
the laws of the pale faces, he viewed their proceed- 
—_ as tyrannical, and himself as little better than a 
slave. 

** They told him that his condition would be ame- 
liorated; but they would not suffer him to be happy 
in his own way; and, unluckily for the old chief, no 
one can define happiness in such a manner as will 
accord with the conception of another. All imagine 
they comprehend its meaning, and all differ. From 
the cradle to the grave, we are struggling to catch it; 
but, like the delusive vessel Reveaadk of mists, it van- 
ishes when considered nearest, and leaves us hope- 
less and alone in the midst of a turbulent sea. 

** When he complained of the injustice done him, 
they urged that the earth was given to man to culti- 
vate, and that he who refuses to fulfil the condition 
loses his title to it. In vain did the old Indian argue 
from the same authority, that the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the fields were also given to man’s use, 
and that he therefore preserved his hunting grounds 
inviolate; that he cultivated as much as his wants re- 
quired; and that he who does more, brings a curse, 
rather than a blessing, upon his fellows, by introduc- 
ing among them luxury and its attendant evils. 

** They also teld him that the Christian religion 
confers upon its professors who are the immediate 
heirs of heaven, a right to the soil paramount to any 
human claim. The old chief, as he bowed to this 
decision, calmly replied—‘While you who profess 
superior knowledge, are taught to pursue a line of 
action as perfect as can come within the comprehen- 
sion of human intellect, wherever the cross has ap- 
peared, instead of awakening the best feelings of 

our nature, the demon of destruction seems to have 

een roused within you, and death and desolation 
have followed. Though you tell me it is the em- 
blem of peace to all mankind, to us, at least, it has 
been the signal of war, of exterminating and merci- 
less war.’ 

‘¢ But to proceed with my story: 

Tangoras seldom entered the villages-of the 
whites, and refused to make use of our manufactures. 
He dressed himself in skins instead of the blankets, 
which his people had adopted; for he said, he would 
live as his fathers had lived, and die as they had 
died. About a year ago, at the head of a dozen of 
his tribe, he deseended yonder hill by the narrow 
path which winds over it. Hisfollowers were laden 
with peltries; but the old chief marched erect, with 


vage. | 
“ Great changes!” Penchtenedes I alighted at the 


his tomax only in his hand, and his hunting-knife 


stuck in his girdle, for he scorned to be a pack-horse 
for the pale faces. 

‘‘As he entered the village, his countenance was 
stamped with more than usual austerity. I spoke to 
him, but he made no reply. He refused to enter our 
cabins, and turned away from food when it was prof- 
fered him. He stretched himself beneath the shade 
of the cypress tree at the big spring, while his fol- 
lowers proceeded to dispose of their merchandise. 

‘* It so happened that four or five Indians belong- 
ing to a tribe inhabiting a tract of country somewhat 
lower down the river, were in the village at the same 
time. They had made their sales and purchases, and 
were about to depart as Tangoras and his people ap- 
peared. They soon mingled together, and a low 
guttural conversation ensued. From the violence of 
their gesticulations, we concluded that the subject 
was of deep interest. A tall handsome savage of 
about five and twenty years of age, active and ath- 
letic, kept aloof from the crowd, and appeared to be 
the subject of convers:iion, from the ferocious glances 
cast at him by the tribe of Tangoras. He was evi- 
dently uneasy; and as he slowly receded, as if in- 
tending to leave the village, he kept his dark eye 
lowering suspiciously upon the crowd. He had al- 
ready passed the furthermost house, and drew nigh 
to the spot where Tangoras lay, too much wrapped 
in his own reflections to attend to what was going 
forward. 

**The sound of footsteps awakened his attention: 
he slowly turned his Herculean frame, and.appearing 
to recognise the young savage, sprung in an instant 
upon his feet. A fierce yell succeeded, which the 
distant hills re-echoed, and the next instant we beheld 
the stranger flying like the affrighted deer from the 
famished wolf, towards the mountains. Tangoras 
followed close behind. They crossed the plain with 
the rapidity of an arrow from a bow, and at intervals 
the fiend-like yell of the old chief, startled the eagle 
as he enjoyed his circling flight in the upper air. 

‘* While crossing the plain, the youthful activity of 
the fugitive Indian enabled him to exceed the speed 
of his pursuer; but in ascending the opposite ridge, 
it was evident that he was losing ground sensibly. A 
shout of triumph which the evening breeze carried 
from mountain tu mountain, proclaimed that Tango- 
ras was aware of his advantage. The rest of the 
savages watched the chase with intense interest, and 
preserved a dead silence. They scarcely breathed 
as they leaned forward with their eyes fixed upon the 
_— ascending the rugged and winding path.— 

‘he young Indian now stood upon a bare rock on the 
brow of the ridge. He paused for a moment to 
breathe. The motion of his body did not escape us 
as he drew a deep inspiration. He cast a look down- 
wards upon his pursuer, who followed close after him. 
It was but a momentary glance, and the young man 
disappeared on the oposite side of the mountain.— 
Tangoras sprang upon the rock, sent forth a yell, and 


‘the next moment was out of sight also. He did not 


pause to breathe, nor did he slacken his pace as he 
ascended the ridge; he could have kept on from the 
rising to the setting of the sun without fatigue or 
without abating his speed, for he united with the 
strength of the rugged bear the activity of the deer; 
nor did he fear to wrestle with one without a weapon, 
or to hunt down the other without a dog to keep him 
on the trail. 

‘* They were no sooner out of sight, than the sava- 
ges in the village started in pursuit of them. Asthey 
sprang over the plain they yelled and leaped like a 
herd of famished wolves on their prey. It was in- 
deed a wild sight to behold them rushing along the 
narrow path over the mountain. 

** The fugitive pursued his course down the west- 
ern declivity with inereased swiftness. It was the 
race ofa maniac. He leaped from rock to rock at 
the hazard of his. life, and had gained considerably 
upon Tangoras, who followed with his eye fixed upon 
his victim, and without slackening his speed. At 
intervals be sent forth the piercing war whoop, and 
the fearful sound increased the speed of the fugitive. 

** At the base of the mountain was a river deep and 
rapid. The fugitive came rushing down with the 
ungoverned volocity of a thing inanimate. He reach- 
ed the green bank of the river, and without pausing 
sprung into its waves. The current bore him rapidly 
along, and the cool water refreshed his burning body. 
He had not swam long before Tangoras stood upon 
the bank, and immediately with a heavy plunge dash- 
ed into the river: beat aside the wave with his sinewy 
arms; his head was elevated, and his broad chest 

rted the water, even as the prow ofa vessel. He 
glided upon the surface as though he had been a 
creature of the element, and the small waves leaped 
about his brawny neck in playful wantonness. By 
this time the rest of the savages appeared on the 
brow of the mountain, and they sas te down the 
rugged path like fiends at their sport, leaping from 
crag to crag, as reckless of danger as though they 
had been immortal. As they threw’ their reekin 
bodies into the water, the fugitive was about ascend- 
ing the bank on the opposite side. Tangoras was 


| upon our 


close behind him, for he had gained considerably 
upon him in the passage of the river. The race 
was now resumed. The fugitive darted off with 
renewed vigour, and the old chief followed at a 
steady pace across the verdant plain through which 
the river pursues its way. 

“*The Indian once more oltstripped his pursuer; 
but as they entered upon the high lands his speed 
diminished. The old chief perceived it, and as he 
kept on his even course, sent forth the war whoop 
as if in derision. The race continued over ridges 
and plains and through streams, until they arrived 
at the foot of the next spur of the mountain. As 
they entered upon the steep ascent, the pursued 
strained every nerye to keep up his speed, while 
Tangoras followed with as much ease in his motions, 
as if it had been but a race of amusement. 

‘*The fugitive now deviated from the narrow 
path, and entered upon the most dangerous and 
rugged ground, in hopes that his pursuer through 
fatigue would desist from the chase; but the hope 
was vain, for he still followed with the same fixed- 
ness of purpose as at the outset. They soon found 
themselves in the depth of the wilderness. Higher 
and higher they clambered up in silence, assisting 
their ascent by clinging to stunted shrubs and the 
jutting pieces of at The other savages followed 
at a distance, yelling like fiends, and were guided 
by the echoes occasioned by the fragments of cas, 
which yielding to the tread, rolled down the side of 
the mountain. The young Indian had been hunted 
to desperation, when an ascent almost inaccessible 

resented itself, He braced every nerve, and leap- 
ing up, seized hold of the branch of a tree that grew 
from the declivity. Fortunately it sustained his 
weight, and he drew himself beyond the obstruc- 
tion. He sprang from the tree to a jutting rock, 
which yielded beneath the pressure, and as he felt 
it moving, he threw himself forward flat upon the 
earth, as the only means of preservation. The 
stone rolled from under him down the mountain, 
and a fearful yell was mingled with the crashin 
that it made in its passage. He turned and behel 
Tangoras prostrate on the ground. A second look 
disclosed that he was bleeding. A laugh of joy and 
derision’burst from the lips of the fugitive, who was 
still stretched upon the earth, but his triumph was 
of short duration. Tangoras soon sprang upon his 
feet again; his rage augmented by the smarting of 
his wounds, and leaping up with the elasticity of the 


‘panther, he readily achieved the ascent which had 


nearly exhausted the remaining strength of his vic- 
tim, who slowly arose and again exerted himself to 
escape his determined pursuer. 

** They had now almost reached the summit of 
the mountain. Tangoras pressed closely upon the 
young Indian, who with difficulty dre d along his 
wounded and exhausted frame. th he at- 
tained the highest point, and as he cast a look down 
the western declivity he started back, for it was too 
precipitous for mortal to descend and live. His 
deadly foe was withina few paces, and a sava 
smile of triumph was on his countenance. The fu- 
gitive was unarmed, and hope forsook him when he 
beheld the other draw his hunting knife, as he lei- 
surely ascended, confident that his victim could not 
now eseape. The young man stood erect, and fa- 
cing his foe, tore off the slight covering from his 
broad bosom, which heaved as he drew his shorten- 
ed breath. They were now face to face on the same 
rock—a pause ensued—their eyes glared upon each 
other—Tangoras raised his arm. ‘ Strike!’ cried 
the fugitive, and the next moment was heard the 
sound of his colossal body as it fell from rock to 
rock down the deep chasm, startling the birds of 
prey from their eyries. Tangoras stood alone on 
the rock, and the rays of the setting sun shone full 
upon him, The afirighted birds were screaming 
and flying in acirele over the spot where the body 
had fallen. When the rest of the savages had as- 
cended to the mountain, the old chief was stilk 
standing on the same spot, with the bloody knife in 


| his hand, his mind absorbed by his feelings. They 


asked for the fugitive; he made no reply, but held 
up the blood-stained weapon, smiled, and pointed 
down the abyss. The friends of the deceased si- 
lently withdrew to search for the body, while Tan- 
goras and his people returned to their village.” 


‘* And what cause had he for the perpetration of 
so merciless a deed?” 


_ “ The young Indian had a short time before assas- 
sinated his only son; and as his tribe refused to de- 
liver up the murderer to punishment, the father in 
conformity to their custom took justice into his own. 
hands, not dreaming that the whites would pronounce 
thata ay yr offence, which both the laws of the red 
men and their religious creed imperatively eall- 
ed upon him to perform. He was, however, 
apprehended, tried and convicted of murder.— 

e did not speak during his trial, but looked in seorn 
ve deliberations; and sat in the prison- 
ers’ bar with the dignity of a hero rather than the 
compunctuous bearing of a criminal. He heard the 
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sentence of death Yt ae upon him without mov- 
ing a muscle; and as he was led forth from the court 
house to the prison, he moved on with a firm step 
and haughty demeanour, which showed that thou 
he had been condemned by others, he was not self- 
condemned. The miserable remnant of his tribe 
had assembled to await the issue of his trial. They 
fell back as heappeared, and he moved through them 
in silence, without bestowing even a look upon them, 
and they followed him to prison, gazing at him in 
stupid wonder.” 

‘Did they witness his incarceration without an 
attempt to set him free?” 

‘* Certainly; what else could you expect from those 
who have taken no more than the first step towards 
eivilization? There is no condition in life so abject as 
theirs. They view the laws of society as being at 
constant variance with.aatural privilege; and while 
they dread and groan beneath the former, they have 
not the hardihood to assert the latter. They look 
upon the restrictions as intended for their abasement, 
and not to elevate them to an equality; and while you 
strive to teach them the superiority of their nature, 
you only convince them that they were born free, and 
that the social compact has made them slaves.” 

‘* And what was the fate of old Tangoras’” 

‘< That will be decided to-morrow. Look out of 
the window towards the prison, and you may see the 

lows tree prepared for his execution.” 

“J did so, and beheld that the limb of a stout oak 
tree near the prison had been trimmed for the pur- 
pose: a ladder was reared against it, and three In- 
dians were lounging beneath it. At this moment 
two Indian women passed the window; their counte- 
nances denoted deep affliction, and their heads were 
bent downwards. ” 

‘¢ Those women,” continued my informant, ‘‘are 
the wives of Tangoras. They have been remarkably 
attentive to him during his imprisonment, and are 
now going, doubtless, to take their final leave of him.” 

e could distinctly see what was passing from the 
tavern window. hey approached the prison, 
knocked at the door, and the jailer permitted them 
to enter. I expressed a desire to see the unfortunate 
old chief; and my communicative ‘friend, who by 
the way was the village schoolmaster, promised to 
gain me admittance to his cell on the following 
morning, as it was then near the hour of closing the 
doors for the night. Ina few minutes the Indian 
_ ‘women again appeared. They looked towards the 
~ gallows tree, and spoke to each other. As they 
passed beneath the window of the inn, I perceived 
that théir countenances were much more placid than 
Og were before they entered the prison. 

he stillness of the evening was now broken by 
the sound of a distant drum, which gradually be- 
came more distinct. In an instant the whole of the 
villagers were in the street gazing anxiously in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded; and even the 
sluggish savage felt sufficient interest, to arise from 
his recumbent posture. While expectation was on 
tip-toe, a corps of military appeared winding around 
the base of the mountain that terminated the pros- 
pect on the eastern side of the village. A troop of 

ged urchins ran delighted to meet them. The 
soldiers had been sent for toa neighbouring town, 
to intimidate the savages from interfering with the 
execution of the laws. 

I arose at day-break the following morning, and 
on descending to the bar-room, found the school mas- 
ter already there, waiting to conduct me to the pri- 
son. It wasa delightful morning in spring. As we 
walked forth, the birds were singing joyously, the 
green grass sparkled with dew, the morning air was 
refreshing, and laden with fragrance from the foliage 
of the surrounding forest. A number of Indians 
_ were standing beneath the gallows tree, with their 
faces towards the east; their heads were bent in sor- 
row, and they ‘preserved unbroken silence as we 
passed by them. The wives of Tangoras were 
among the numbef. The sun had not yet appeared 
above the eastern horizon as we entered the prison. 

We were conducted by the jailer to the apart- 
ment in which the old chief was confined. We 
found him standing in the centre of the cell with 
his eyes raised to small grated window through 
which the gray light of morning was stealing. His 
mind was too deeply engaged with its own reflec- 
tions to notice us as we entered. ‘The jailer accost- 
ed him, but he made no reply, and still kept his 
eyes fixed on the same object. The schoolmaster 
also spoke to him, but still he appeared unconscious 
of our presence. A soli sunbeam now stole 
through the grating, which falling on the face of the 
oid Indian, relaxed its austerity. Still he moved 
not. My companions looked at him, and then upon 
each other in astonishment, which was increased by 
the low sound of a number of voices joined in song. 
The music was: varied by occasional bursts of pas- 
sion and passages of deep pathos. —Tangoras join- 
ed the strain in a low guttural tone, scarcely audi- 
ble; he closed his eyes as he sang, and listened to 
the voices appearently with deep interest. 

** What is the meaning of all this?” I inquired. 

** It ig the Indian death song,” replied the school- 
master: ‘‘and they relate in their wild strains the 
most daring exploits of their favourite chief.” 

Tangoras stood motionless for about a quarter of 
an hour, during which the song continued. His eyes 
remained closed, and his countenance underwent va- 
 riouschanges. The expression indicated pain, and 
finally it became so completely distorted as to prove 
that he was labouriag under intense torture, though 
he still continuedito mutter the death song. It was 
now with the utmost difficulty that he sustained him- 


self; he staggered, his knees bent under him, and the 
next moment he fell to the floor, and shouted the war 
whoop as he fell. They heard the signal from with- 
out, and immediately the death song was changed to 
a wild burst of exultation. We approached to sup- 
port the chief, who was stru gling in the agonies of 
death, but he waved his hand and forbade us to touch 
him. We inquired into the cause of his sudden ill- 
ness, and he replied with a smile of triumph, ‘that 
nature impelled him to die as a man, while the 
Christians would have taught him to die as a dog.” 

*¢ The old Roman virtue—consistent to the last!” 
exclaimed the schoolmaster. 

The dying Indian writhed on the floor, and sud- 
denly turning on his back, threw out his gigantic 
limbs, a-d lay stretehed at full length. His broad 
chest heaved, his teeth were clenched, his hands 
closed, his eyes turned upwards, and a slight quiver- 
ing ran through his whole frame. The song of ex- 
ultation still continued without. There was now a 
gentle knock at the outer door, and the jailer left us 
to attend toit. In a few minutes he returned, ac- 
companied by the wives of Tangoras. They looked 
upon him as he lay upon the floor, and then exchang- 
ed glances with each other. The struggle was over; 
the body was now motionless. They bent down be- 


‘side it, covered their faces, and having remained in 


this posture a few moments, arose and left the prison 
in silence. The song of exultation ceased as the jai- 
ler closed the door after them. AsI returned to the 
inn, I expressed astonishment at the cause of his sud- 
den death. 

** The cause is plain enough,” replied the school- 
master. ‘*The women who visited him last evening, 
left a dose of poison with him, It is evident that the 
plan was preconcerted.” 

About an hour afterwards, we beheld the dejected 
Indians slowly ascending the mountain, bearing the 
remains of the old chief to a spot where they might 
repose without longer being trampled on by the jus- 
tice of the pale faces.” 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


From the Amateur. 


MY AUNT. 

I had an aunt, (how melancholy thus to speak ina 
past tense of one’s relation!) I have an aunt no long- 
er; she now lives only in the remembrance of her 
nephew; she was aremarkable woman. ‘ Nature 
seldom lavishes her gifts upon one subject: the pea- 
cock has no voice; the beautiful Camella Japonica 
no odour; belles, generally speaking, no great share 
of intellect, and my aunt ‘no beauty.’ In those 
days, however, gentlemen were not quite so squea- 
mish in their tastes, and were more impartial in 
their attentions. ‘ Solomon proves the antiquity of 
the adage ‘* de gustibus nil disputandum,” for he 
compares the hair of his beloved to a flock of goats 
appearing from Mount Gilead, and in a strain of 
enamoured flattery exclaims, ‘“Thy eyes are like the 
fish pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim: 
thy nose like the tower ot Lebanon, looking towards 
Damascus.”” Now I deem it as becoming to see a 
woman standing behind a good roomy nose, as to 
contemplate a fair temple with a majestic portico; 
but it may be questioned whether a nose like the 
tower of Lebanon be not somewhat too elephantine, 
and borderiog on the proboscis.? My aunt’s wasa 
snub-absolute. 

Cupid can get over a nose, though it have no 
bridge, and jumps through a wall-eye like a harle- 
quin. As to the latter feature, my taste may be sin- 
gular, perhaps, but I confess that I have a penchant 
for that captivating cast, sometimes invidiously 
termed a squint. its advantages are neither few 
nor unimportant. Like a bowl, its very bias makes 
it sure of hitting the mark, while it seems to be run- 
ning out of its course; and it has moreovVer the in- 
valuable property of doing execution without exci- 
ting suspicion, like the Irish guns with crooked 
barrels, made for shooting round a corner. Com- 
mon observers admire the sun in its common state, 
bat philosophers find it a thousand times more in- 
teresting when suffering a partial eclipse; while the 
lovers of the picturesque are more smitten with its 
rising aud setting than with its meridian splendours. 
Such men must be charmed with a strabismus or 
squint; where they may behold the ball of sight 
gracefully emerging from the nasal East, or settling 
in its oceidental depths, presenting every variety of 
obscuration. With regard to teeth, also, a very er- 
roneous taste prevails, Nothing can be more stiff 
and barrack-like than that uniformity of shape and 
hue which is so highly vaunted, for the merest tyro 
in landscape will tell us that castellated and jagged 
outlines, with a pleasing variety of tints, are infi- 
nitely more pictorial and pleasing. Patches of bile 
on the tace are by no means to be deprecated; they 
impart toit a rich mellow tone of autumnal colouring, 
which we should in vain seek in less gifted com- 
plexions: and I am most happy to vindicate the 
claims of a moderate beard upon the upper lip, 
which is as necessary to the perfect beauty of the 
mouth as are thorns and moss to a rose, or the leaves 
toacherry.” My aunt had all these advantages, and 
if she remained unmarried, while mysigonists were 
so rare, the fault must be attributable to herself. 

At the date at which I speak of her she was, ac- 
cording to the parish register, forty-nine, but by her 
own account (the accuracy of which was undoubted ) 
she was thirty-seven: she had been ‘*‘ excessively 
amiable,’ but disappointment sours the best temper. 

At thirty-seven (Aer style) she had an utter con- 


~ 


tempt for every thing; she curled up her nose as 
qemmetioesy as she curled up her hair, with this 

istinetion, that the latter was performed once a night, 
the former once a minute. At twenty-nine (my 
style) she altered her age in the family Bible, and 
striking out three years with the same ease that the 
British Government struck out eleven days, became 
again twenty-six; here her chronology becomes a 
little obscure, so, for the sake of clearness, I shall 
count on per the register. At thirty she was still 
single and sighing; thirty-one, thirty-two, thirty- 
three, she was now upon the list of old maids, pre- 
cise in every thing, except her age, while to raise 
a smile upon her countenance was as difficult as con- 
juring up a ghost at noon day. Thus did she con- 
tinue for five years; now thirty-eight, she began to 
consider no time was to be lost: she became a com- 
plete Isaac Walton in courtship, trolled for lovers, 
and sang and angled for praise and adorers in the 
same breath. any a gudgeon nibbled, but no one 
bit. Inthe year 18— she had reached the age of 
forty-nine; she had for many years kept a diary of 
her thoughts, acts, &e. &c. Since she has gone to 
‘* that bourne” (the quotation’s rather stale) the ma- 
nuscript has come into my possession, and I now give 
it publicity, with no ill feeling; though I am the very 
identical James ‘* hereinafter mentioned.” The 
thanksgiving of 18— I passed at her house. Howl 
spent that season of festivity, my readers may judge 
from my aunt’s confessions; I have dipped hap ha- 
zard, and thus commences the first day of a week 
according to the Jewish reckoning:— 

Dec. 8th.— Went to church; text—* suffer little 
children to come unto me.” I hate little children 
—didn’t like the discourse. Mrs. Platter in the 
next pew, in a maroone velvet, trimmed with swans- 
down—wonder where some people get the means! 
her daughter, a mere baby, giving herself the airs 
of a woman—dreadful precocity! Miss Egerton 
begins to get very old—wonder she don’t temper her 
dress to her years. It is the fashion to call her a 
fine creature; so is the prize ox: if people admire 
by the square foot they can hardly overrate her 
merits; were I a man I would sooner marry a Pata- 
gonian milk maid. Mrs. Compton came to tea 
with me—a vulgar, chatting wretch, has always her 
husband in her mouth; poor fool! tis lucky he is 
worth money, for he is worth nothing else. 

9th.—Met my ci-devant lover, Mr. Stubbs, look- 
ing very bilious and hippish—wonder he could mar- 
ry the chit he has—can’t bear to look at her—white 
faced women and horses are equally ugly; Brunettes 
are decidedly handsomer—they have a moral beauty 
about them—an insipid brunette is as rare as a tor- 
toise shell cat. My hair is changing—grief does 
much with young people. Russian oil, a mere puff, 
and bear’s grease of no use; perfumery has much 
fallen off lately. 

10th.—Met Captain Hemen—why was I cruel 
twenty-two years back? poor fellow, I nearly broke 
his heart; he is now the father of fifteen children— 
and has nothing to do with the laws of his own house 
but to obey them—better to have no appointment 
than get a place under petticoat government. He 
said T ion up well, and he was glad to see it. 
‘** Kept up well!” some military phrase, for J don’t 
understand it. Dined at Dr. Gogram’s—his children 
complete cubs—the elder boy, a beast! asked me if 
I was fond of poll-parrots—ignorant imp! 

11th.—Received a note from my sister, tells me 
her boys are breaking up, (wish they’d break their 
necks!) and, according to my wish, shall spend a 
fortnight with me before Thanksgiving; heigho!—I 
think L said to them onee, ‘‘ you must come and 
spend a week with me some Thanksgiving,” but this 
was a year ago, and I said itas a mere common place, 
as we say to afriend at dinner, ‘*'wont you take a 
bit more?”—but I must submit to my fate. 

12th.—Discharged Catherine for chatting with 
the fellows—talked to me of settling in life! a girl 
of six and twenty? Every child thinks of a hus- 
band now a days. Read one of Proud’s lectures; 
how weak and wearisome is this life! and who, bless- 
ed with intellect, would give themselves up to world- 
ly matters! Mem. Have a green silk spencer in 
the spring like Mrs, Matten’s. Green becomes me 
much, se looks like a Hottentot in it; Can’t bear 
to see these old women dress so girlish. 

13th.—Went to market—crammed with disa- 
greeable creatures—every thing dear and bad; Mrs. 
Platter fairly clearing the stalls—always heard she 
and her daughters were great eaters. Mrs. P. said 
I was much altered, never knew any person so alter- 
ed; every one notices how | improve. 

i4th.—Went to Mrs. Matten’s tea and supper 
party. Saw her unclein a wig who prates of nothing 
but rum and molasses—her aunt in a brown silk 

own, who drank every body’s health—son from 
v1 , who is silent when he ought to talk, accom- 
panied by a wife who talks when she ought to be 
silent; patted theirugly children on the head, and 
assured mamma that their hair was not red but au- 
burn:—love to vex such canaille; Supper table, and 
rooms extravagantly furnished—Mr. M.’s house the 
most extensive in the place—so are his debts. 
15th.—Went to church in my new dress—much 
noticed and admired; could’nt hear the text, nor 
make out a word of the sermon; joined in the psalms 
so that every body turn’d to notice me-—my 
voice certainly improves; poor Mr. Stubbs used 
to observe, ‘* that nightingales might pause to 
listen to my lay,” he was a man of strong good 
sense, but is much altered. ‘Took a walk in the 
evening; saw Mrs. Platter promenading at six 
miles an hour; on she went knocking down man and 


horse. Caught ina shower and spoiled my silk ; 
can’t see the good rain does—for my part. — 
16th.—My nephews arrived with their gawky sis. 
ter—wonder who she takes after! my house a town 
meeting without a moderator—shall be happy when 
I am again able tohear myself speak. Had hashed 
mutton and potatoes—high living bad for children. 
Elizabeth, pert, affected and forward—reads Waver- 
ly, skipping the Scotch; her brothers—calls her Bessy 
—how novelish and absurd !—I’l) call her nothing but 
Eliza. I’m resolved—hate such nonsense. 
17th.—Boys broke down the bedstead last night 
by taking the cords out to make a swing;—the little 
lying jack-a-napes said I was crossand ill-tempered. 
cross and ill-tempered! I nearly brought the house 
about his ears for his impudence. Soend James 
peeping into my dressing case, and he asked what 
that red stuff was. How have these urchins been 
educated? Walked out with them—their conduct 
disgraceful even to savages. 
18th.—IIl all day: the little raseals marked the 
looking glass with a wax candle, and I thought it was 
shiver’d all down. They went to take a walk with 
their sister; all got wet through, very glad of it; scold- 
ed them for being out of temper; we should not re- 
— what God sends. Neck of mutton for dinner— 
ash it for to-morrow; I’Jl not be eat out of house 
and home—besides, eating takes away the appetite. 
19th.—Lawyer G.— been five times past my win- 
dow—bashful young man, he has not the cou to 
address me, though I observed how he eyed me in 
my walk with the children. Satat the window all 
day, and gave him a look which seem’d to say, “* Do 
not despair,” I look serenely beautiful this afternoon, 
though the cold bites my nose a bit. 
20th.—G.— pass’d again, and dropt a paper—sent 
the maid out to pick it up and bring it to me— 
opened it and found a love song—sweet, sweet young 
man—here it is— 


TO 


Love's found not in the sonnetteer, 
Who sings of darts and chains, 

And by whose dismal verse "tis clear 
He wants not heart—but brains. 


Nor does it centre in the beau, 
By rule who sighs and dies, 
Whose all consists in outward show, 
Who wit by dress supplies. 


All that of Love can be ezpress’d 
In these — numbers see, 
But, Lady, would you know the rest, 
It must be read—in me. 


For Love is something so divine, 
Words would but make it less, 

*Tis what I feel, but can’t define, 
What know, but can’t express. 


And do I know and feelit now? 
Yes, truly, she’s undone me; 
And yet, ['liswear, I can’t tell how 
he pleasing pain stole on me. 


*Tis not her face that Love creates, 
Though there the graces revel; 

*Tis not her shape, though there the fates 
Have been so very civil. 


Tis not her air, although in that 

There’s something quite uncommon; 
And as for sense, perhap’s ‘tis chat, 

Like any other woman; 


Her voice, her touch, might give th’ alarm, 
"T'was both, may be, or neither; 

In short, it was that provoking charm, 
Of * * * * * altogether. 


How mellifluous and romantic! I confess I dodoat 
upon poetry, especially when hit off by a master’s 
hand. G—— has just called: I was all bashful con- 
fusion; said he had something that concerned his fu- 
ture happiness todivulge. I look’d (oh, I look’d!) 
when he told me he loved Bessy; poor drivelling 
ideot. 1 cured him of courtship and poetry; an ugly 
misshapen fool, with his red face, like a kitchen 
chimney a fire, and his head as empty as a drum, 
though as brazen as a trumpet. 

2ist.—Miss Egerton called. Invited her to my 
party to-morrow night; she declined—I pressed— 
she actually accepted my invitation; thought she 
would not come at such short notice; how some peo- 

»le will thrust themselves into other people’s houses, 
is to me astonishing! Mrs. Tasker coming too! I 
hate her worse than poison; I’m determined I'l! in- 
sult her at cards. James fell into the water tub— 
servant got him out; had I been there, sheshould not 
have disturbed the children at play. 

22nd.—House full of company. Boys stuffing 
sponge cake and swilling Malaga. That little vil- 
lain j ames put some stuff on my shoes that brought 
all the cats in the house atmy feet. Captain Hemen 
said that I had made a conquest of tabby—paltry fool! 
said it in revenge, I suppose. All the men attend- 
ing that gawky Eliza. Wonder at it with her Yarico 
complexion; nothing so lovely and feminine as a 
blonde; one sees olives and brunettes trundling mops 
and selling chesnuts. Persuaded her to wear)plain 
white, though she looks best in black; can’t bear 
girls showing off. She obstinately refused at first, 
and wrangled with me for halfan hour: it is astonish- 
ing that a person of the smallest good sense should 
stubbornly contend about such a trifle. Dancing pro- 
posed—that impudent James offered to bet I could 
not keep time, though I had got clocks in my stock- 
ings; sent him to bed; told — hand the cakes, 
and he broke the China dish. ptain H. told him 
not to mind it; how generous at my loss! 

23d.—Bad headache; scolded the boys; talked to 
Eliza till she cried; a few tears hart no one; like to 
see the girls a little softened; James has stolen my 
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rouge—look like an object—give it out that I am ill; 
I'll never forgive that iittle wretch, 

24th.—Got a fresh supply of the isite, Cap- 
tain H. and his daughter called with the new physi- 
cian. A fine young man, buttoo bashful. Entered 
into an interesting discourse. The captain left him 
while he went to Mrs. Matten’s with his daughter: 
had a sweet tete a tete. The Doctor highly compli- 
mentary; praised my eyes and complexion; leaning 
over to reach a picture, drawn when I was at school, 
I dropt my handkerchief behindthe sideboard; Doc- 
tor rose to get it for me, and oh, horror of horrors! 
ulled out my pot of rouge, that the little monster 
ad hid there. Threw us both into silence; some 
fell on the Doctor’s new trowsers, whichimmediate- 
ly assumed an autumnal tinge not unsuited to the 
season. Did’nt sleep a wink. 

25th.—Ordered a pudding for the boys; had my 
dinner in my chamber; came down to tea; saw James 
lay a piece of pudding on paper on the ground, and 
going to jump on it; gave it him well; the impudent 
puppy said he was trying to jump from one plumb to 
another—children should have no dainties. Caught 
Miss at the window eyeing Lawyer G——; she must 
_ be lost to all decency, Ishould think; had the blinds 
put np. 

26th.—My sister came down in a prodigious fury. 
Miss had written to her mamma. ade all the mis- 
chief could; boys were having milk and water for 
breakfast. She threw it into the fire. Said I wasa 
crocodile; but she shall never be a farthing better for 
me; never was called crocodile before. My eyes 
red with crying. Played over ‘* Beauty in tears”— 
a pretty ballad and very applicable. 

ere a hiatus occurs in my disclosure, because the 
following days were of a purely private nature; the 
last day of the year shall conclude this diary:— 
— an ode on the departing year; begins 
us: 

Oh, year! e’en 1 have seen a few roll by, 

And circling years will dim the brightest eye; 

E’ertwenty more have shed o’er me their ray, 

I shali be growing old—ah! well aday. 

I think the fourth line very pretty; my mind much 
distressed; the rouge story all over the place. The 
Doctor a brute: Captain Hemen assisted in the scan- 
dal, and said it was time for me to ‘strike my co- 
lors”—feminine influence is declining fast. How 
two or three years have alter’d all the world! I shall 


happy * * * 


Reader, if thou wouldest learn more of mine aunt, 
know that she departed this life, at war with ail 
mankind, in the fifty-fourth sage of her age. The 
epitaph on her tomb-stone tells a different story—it 
was written by herself. A. A. L. 


From the Illinois Monthly Magazine. 
THE PATRIOT’S GRAVE. 
“Catch our manners, living as they rise.” 


In the year 1810, business called me into the low- 
er part of the State of Kentucky—that part which 
lies south of Green river, and which, at that time, 
was but little advanced in improvement or popula- 
tion. One day—anda very hot day it was—the rapid 
approach of a thunder storm induced me to rein up 
my steed at a log tavern, in the little town of ———. 
Though a stranger in the country, I could at once 
discover, by the ‘‘ signs,” that something more than 
common was going on in the village. A large num- 
ber of people were crowded round the door of the 
inn. orses, of all sizes, colours, and conditions, 
whose equipments were as various as themselves, 
were tied to the branches of the forest trees, that 
still grew opon the public square. The occasional 
discharge of a rifle, indicated that some of the com- 
pany were ‘‘cuttihg the eentre,” for half-pints; 
while others, who had ‘the best quarter nags in all 
Kentuck,” were prancing them up and down the 
streets. ‘The conversation of those around me, in- 
duced me to believe that the court was holding its 
usual session, in this seat of backwoods justice, and 
had a doubt remained, the stentorian voice of the 
sheriff, issuing from the door of a log school-house, 
with the usual **Oh yes! oh yes! oh yes!” must have 
satisfied me that a general settlemeut of the rights 
of meum and tuum, was about to take place. I felt 
a curiosity to witness this scene; and having disposed 
of my portion of corn bread and bacon, which I 
found at a table surrounded by a promiscuous throng 
of jurors, witnesses, suitors, lawyers, iudictees, 
spectators, and county officers, 1 concluded to spend 
the little time I had to remain, in personally view- 

ing the dispensation of justice in so rude a temple. 
he house was of a single story, built of logs un- 


hewed. The judge was elevated on a small plank: 


frame, a little raised above the puncheon floor. The 
clerk was placed at a small table directly before him. 
The members of the bar were seated around on 
temporary beuches, made of rough planks, placed 
upon blocks of wood—but could not be distinguish- 
Kg by their appearance, from the people who sat 
with, or stood around, them. ‘The usual forms and 
ceremonies of opening a court were gone through 
with a celerity and precision that would have as- 
tonished a Westminster lawyer. * * * * The 
first case on the civil docket was an action of slander, 
brought by a father—an old soldier and early settler 
—as ‘* guardian and next friend,” for words ‘‘false- 
ly and maliciously uttered, published, and spoken” 
by the defendant, ‘‘ of and concerning” the plain- 
liff’s daughter, a lovely girl of about seventeen. On 
the calling of the cause, a person’s name was men- 
tioned which I did not distinctly hear; there was a 


bustle in the crowd; and after a few minutes of push- 
ing and elbowing, an individual appeared who an- 
nounced that he was ready to proceed, as coun- 
sel for the plaintiff. He was atall, athletic man, of 
about thirty-five years of age—with a fine, manly, 
intelligent countenance—dressed in a hunting shirt 
of deep blue, trimmed with yellow fringe. His 
face bore those indubitable marks of genius, and 
those traces of study and reflection, which cannot be 
mistaken; while his fine form bore evidence equally 
strong, of habitual fatigue and exposure to the ele- 
ments. 

I pass over the incidents of the trial—the evidence, 
which fully sustained the plaintiff, and left the pretty 
client of the buckskin lawyer, pure and spotless as 
the driven snow—and several speeches, which, though 
strong and forcible, did not strike me as extraordi- 
nary. During all this, the manner of the stranger 
in the haunting shirt was distinguished by little else 
than an appearance of indifference; but when he 
arose to make the concluding address to the jury, 
every eye was fixed on him—while the deep silence, 
the suppressed breathing, and the eager looks of the 
audience attested that a sense of the presence of a 
superior mind pervaded the whole assembly. Even 
that rough and miscellaneous crowd, composed of 
men, some sober, some half sober, and some not 
sober at all—was at once awed into silence. The 
orator commenced in a low tone of voice, and reca- 
pitulated the evidence, in a style of colloquial bre- 
vity and plainness—yet, even in doing this, there 
was a something about him that convineed the spec- 
tator that he was more than an ordinary man. But 
when he began to warm and rise with his subject— 
when the fire began to illumine his eye, and his 
voice swelled out into its fullest tones—when every 
sentence was filled and rounded with rich thought 
and richer language—when argument and satire, 
persuasion and invective, burst from him in rapid 
alternative, the orator stood confessed in all his 
powers. He spoke of the beauty, the delicacy, and 
the amiability of his fair client—of the helplessness 
of woman, and the sacredness of female eharacter— 
he described her parent as an aged warrior, now 
trembling on the brink of the grave—and of the tra- 
ducer he spoke—I cannot tell how—but all who 
heard him shrunk and trembled, under the fierce, 
and bitter, and overwhelming philippic of the indig- 
nant advocate. When he finshed, the success of 
his effort was shown by a triumphant verdict from 
the jury, and by the indignation, the tears, and the 
acclamations of the audience, who rushed from the 
house, when the orator sat down, as if unable to sup- 
press their feelings. 

I followed them out. The charm was broken; 
the people had resumed the use of their own facul- 
ties, and were now collected in groups. Passing a 
little party I heard one say: 

dee me you ever hear a fellow get such a skin- 
ning? 

ve It was equal to any camphire,’’ remarked an- 
other. 

** That’s true; and well he deserved it,” added a 
third, ‘* there’s no ¢wo ways about it.” 

** Can you tell me,” said I, addressing one of 
them, who leaned on his gun, while he wiped his 
eyes with the fringe of his hunting shirt, ‘* can you 
a — the name of the gentleman who has just spo- 

en! 

** You are not a residenter in these parts, I reck- 
on;”? said he of the rifle. 

**T am a perfect stranger;” replied I. 

** That is well seen,” rejoined the hunter, other- 
wise you would never have asked that question.— 
What man in all Kentuck could ever have brung 
tears into my eyes by the tin-full, but Jo Davies!”’ 

I had seen, in the guise of a hunter, the highly 
gifted Joseph Hamilton Davies—and had heard, in 
the obscurity of a log cabin, one of the choicest ef- 
forts of aman who has seldom beenexcelled in ge- 
nius, in generosity of heart, or manliness of charac- 
ter. 

Ten years afterwards, business again called me to 
the West. Anxious to view the improvement of 
this promising country, I extended my journey to 
the beautiful valley of the Wabash. At that period, 
the population had not extended a great distance up 
the river. Here and there, even as far up as the 
mouth of the Mississinaway, was seen the log hut of 
the settler on public land, but the country was general- 
ly but sparely populated. It was the spring season; 
and no country in the world presents aricher scene- 
ry, or more diversified landscape, that the valley of 
that lovely river, at this period of the year. Along 
the path which | pursued, one small prairie, skirted 
with the finest timber, and covered with a profusion 
of beautiful flowers, succeeded another; and the eye 
was continually refreshed with the graceful stream 
and its clear waters. ‘he richness of the grass, the 
beauty of the forest, the mildness and brilliancy of 
the spring weather, and the enchantment of the whole 
scene, induced me to linger for atime in the wilder- 
ness. One evening I reached the cabin of one of 
the most remote settlers, and learning that the bat- 
tle ground of Tippacanoe was but a few miles dis- 
tant, determined to visit it. On the following morn- 
ing early, 1 reached the spot, consecrated by the val- 
our of our countrymen; and having tied my horse 
toa bush at the skirt of the prairie, ascended to a small 
plain of table land, in the form of a horse shoe, 
where 

“ Many a valorous deed was done, 
And many a head laid low.” 

But few vestiges of the battle were remaining.— 

Here and there, the bleached skull of some noble 


fellow lay on the grass; and more than once, I stum~- 
bled over the logs which had formed _ of the tem- 
ag. breast-work thrown up after battle, and 

ve since been scattered over the field. Atan angle 
of the encampment, and where the carnage had been 
greatest, was a slight mound of earth, scarcely raised 
above the surrounding surface. Near it stood an oak 
tree, on the back of which the letters J. D. were 
rudely carved. This was the only memorial of one 
of the most favourite of Kentucky’s sons; for under 
that mound reposed all that remained of the chival- 
rous, the generous, the eloquent, and highly gifted 
** Jo Davies.” 


A TRUE STORY. 


When I was a young boy, I had delicate health, 
and was somewhat of a pensive and contemplative 
turn of mind. It was my delight, in the long sum- 
mer evenings, to slip away from my noisy and more 
robust rn that I might walk in the shade 
of a venerable wood, my favourite haunt, and listen 
to the cawing of the old rooks, who seemed as fond 
of this retreat as I was, 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the dis- 
tant sound of the cathedral clock had more ‘than once 
warned me tomy home, There was a stillness in 
all nature thatI was unwilling to disturb by the least 
motion. From this reverts, t was suddenly startled 
by the sight ofa tall, slender female, who was stand- 
ing by me, looking sorrowfully and steadily in my 
face. She was dressed in white, from head to foot, 
in a fashion that I had never seen before: her gar- 
ments were unusually long and flowing, and rustled 
as she glided through the low shrubs near me, 
as if they were made of the richest silk. My heart 
beat as if 1 was dying, and I knew not that I could 
have stirred from the spot: but she seemed so very 
mild and beautiful I did not attempt it. Her pale 
brown hair was braided round her work but there 
were some locks that strayed upon her neck; and, 
altogether, she looked like a lovely picture, but not 
like a lovely woman. I closed my eyes forcibly with 
my hands, and when I looked again she had vanished. 


I cannot exactly say why I did not, on my return, 
speak of this beautiful appearance; nor why, with a 
strange mixture of hope and fear, | went again and 
again to the same spot, that I might see her. She 
always came, and often in the storm and plashing 
rain, that never seemed to touch nor to annoy her, 
and looked sweetly on me, and silently passed on— 
and, though she was so near to me, that once the 
wind lifted those light straying locks, and I felt them 
against my cheek; yet I never could move or speak 
toher. I fell ill, and when I recovered, my mother 
closely questioned me of the tall lady, of whom, in 
the height of my fever, L had so often spoken. 


I cannot tell you what a weight was taken from my 
boyish spirits, when I learned that this was no appa- 
rition; but a most lovely woman, not young, though 
she had kept her young looks; for the grief which 
had broken her heart seemed to have spared her 
beauty. 


When the rebel troops were retreating after their 
total defeat in that very wood I was so fond of, a 
young officer, unable any longer to endure the an- 
guish of his wounds, sunk from his horse, and laid 
himself down to die. He was found there by the 
daughter of Sir Henry R——, and conveyed by a 
trusty domestic to her father’s mansion. Sir Henry 
was a loyalist; but the officer’s desperate condition 
excited his compassion, and his many wounds spoke 
a language a brave man could not misunderstand.— 
Sir Sheary*s daughter, with many tears, pléaded for 
him, and promised that he should be carefully and 
secretly attended. And well she kept that promise; 
for she waited upon him, (her mother being long 
dead) for many weeks, and anxiously watched for the 
opening of eyes, that, languid as he was, looked 
brightly and gratefully upon his young nurse, 


You may fancy, better than I can tell you, as he 
slowly recovered, all the moments that were spent 
in reading, and low-voiced singing, and gentle play- 
ing on the lute; and how.many fresh flowers were 
brought to one whose wounded limbs would not bear 
him to gather them for himself; and how.calmly the 
days glided on in the blessedness of returning health, 
and in that sweet silence so carefully enjoined him. 
I will pass by this, to speak of one day which, bright- 
er and pleasanter than others, did not seem more 
bright or more lovely than the looks of the young 
maiden, as she gayly spoke of ‘‘a little festival whic 
(though it must bear an unworthier name) she meant 
really to give in honour of her guest’s recovery”— 
*¢ And it is time, lady,” said he, ‘‘ for that guest, so 
tended and so honoured, to tell esg his whole story, 
and speak to you of one who will help him to thank 
you: may I ask you, fair lady, to write a little billet 
for me, which, even in these times of danger, I may 
find some means to forward.” To his mother, no 
doubt, she thought, as with light steps and a lighter 
heart, she iemad herself by his couch, and smilingly 
bade him dictate: but, when he said, ‘* My dear 
wife,” and lifted up his eyes to be asked for more, 
he saw before him a pale statue, that gave him one 
look of utter despair, and fell—for he had no power 
to help her—heavily at his feet, Those eyes never 
truly reflected the pure soul again, or answered by 
answering looks the fond inquiries of her poor old 
father. She lived to be asI saw her, sweet and gen- 
tle, and delicatealways; but reason returned no more. 
She visited, till the day of her death, the spot where 
she first saw that young soldier, and dressed herself 


in the very clothes that he said so well became her. 


Horatio Greenough, of Boston, is a favourite pupil 
of Bartolini, and distinguished as the first and only 
American who has studied sculpture scientifically. 
He is executing a beautiful Group of two Angels, at 
the request of Mr. Cooper the novelist, who thus ap- 
pears as the liberal patron of a kindred genius.— 
Peale’s Italy. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


JOURNAL OF A NOBLE TOURIST. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

As I travelled rapidly, and could not pass more 
than two months in Italy, I had not time to make a 
minutely detailed journal; I merely sketched the 
principal events, and these often but by indications. 
[ designed only to trace the outline of a work philo- 
sophic and profound, which I shall complete on my 
return to Paris. 

Nicr.—Picturesque descriptions of the sea and 
mountains, This chapter to be melancholy and sen- 
timental. I shall place myself on the shore, wrapt 
in tender reverie; from this spot I shall be driven 
away by a sudden storm; and this will furnish occa- 
sion for reflections moral and philosophic. 

Gernoa.—Eulogium of the envoy from France, 
who lodged me in his own mansion; and of all those 
persons of distinction from whom f have received 
attentions. Eccentric anecdotes, which I shall com- 
pose at my leisure: they must be gay, piquant, and 
satirical, in order to contrast this chapter with that 
of Nice. 

Reeer10.—Details on the eourt of Modena. A re- 
cital of all the obliging things said to me by the 
princess and princesses there. 

Mantvua.—Recollections of Virgil; the first pas- 
sages of the /Enied are recalled to my memory; 
quote a few verses. My secretary shall make this 
chapter. 

Venicze.—Origin of the Venetian senate; a grand 
passage on despotism. This chapter to be embel- 
lished with bold ideas on liberty: for this purpose, 
extract at my leisure from Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
and Raynal. 

Bovtoena.—Details on the institute at Boulogna. 
My secretary will make this chapter. 

Tenni.—In ecstacies at the sight of the cascade. 
This chapter to be of the sublime order; poetical de- 
scriptions; afterwards, passionate admiration for'the 
beauties of nature; and concluded with a species of 
hymn to the Supreme Being. ; 

Rome.—Enthusiasm for antiquity and the arts. 
It is essential that the first chapter on Rome should be 
written with fire and energy. That great and daring 
thoughts announce an author capable of appreciat- 
ing, and worthy to describe the Pantheon and Coli- 
sieum. Here purity and clearness of style would be 
a fault; on the contrary, it is necessary that, even by 
its errors and irregularity, the indomitable indepen- 
dence of genius shall appear; and all the overflow- 
ings of an ardent soul, which delivers itself without 
a struggle to the impassioned sentiments of the mo- 
ment. The style must be obscure, mysterious, and 
prophetic—resembling inspiration. It is the divinity, 
which, too dazzling to reveal itself unclouded, is en- 
veloped, like the statue of Isis, ina thick veil, which 
no mortal hand can raise, Finally—as the night, 
which seems to enlarge all objects, and often lends 
to vain shadows an aspect terrible and imposing, so 
obscurity of style renders ideas more striking, and 
gives an air of originality to common, and often false, 
ideas. Prior to composing this chapter, I will read 
Thomas, Diderot, and some others. 

Seconp cuaPTER ON Rome.—Ofa naturealtogethier 
different from the first. Levity, mockery, epigrams 
on the priests; anecdotes rather free on the Roman 
ladies. I had not time to collect a single one, but 
thts I do not regret, for in trifles it is easier to invent 
than embellish, 

NapLes.—An account of my presentation at court. 
Mount Vesuvius—a sketch of the sombre and philo- 
sophic kind. 

Lake Leeano.—Soft and Poetic. My sensations 
described with elegance. I recall the image of my 
mistress, and this naturally leads to the subject of 
love and absence. ; 

FLorence.—My presentation described. Pic- 
turesque and passionate description of the Venus de 
Medicis; three pages in the interrupted style, each 
line presenting a nervous and brilliant thought. 

Tunin.—Presentation at court. Mount Cenis; 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


elegant and sentimental descriptions, in which I 
shall display my taste for solitude and botany. A 
tinge of melancholy and misanthropy should be shed 
over this chapter, which shall terminate with a touch- 
ing episode to friendship. 

Beavvoisin.—I shall pass the night here; but it 
is necessary to suppose me entering it at day break, 
painting the charms of a beautiful Aurora, and ana- 
lyzing my sensations on re-entering France—the 
emotions that thrilled me on again touching my na- 
tive soil, ending with interesting reflections on love 
of country. I shall scatter through this tour three 
or four pages of erudition, and seven or eight on na- 
tural history; this sterile task I shall confide to my 
secretary. And I think I may venture to flatter my- 
self, that this work, so instructive, agreeable, and 
varied—which I shall designate a Picturesque Tour 
—will be ranked, by the taste of the public, among 
the most celebrated productions of the kind. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Satrurpay, May 28, 1831. ‘ 


Tus Prxasures oF Orrice.—One might sup- 


pose, from the clamour that is raised throughout 
the country at every removal of a county Postmas- 
ter, or a clerk in any subordinate department of the 
goveroment, that the circumstance of holding an of- 
fice, however trifling or responsible, was one that 
involved an ease and indolence of positiqn, not 
to be found in any of the ordinary pursuits of life 
and business. The contrary would seem to be the 
case, judging by the following paragraph from the 
National Intelligencer. 

Working for the public, we wish our readers to 
understand, is, in almost every description of office, 
any thing but sinecure employment. It is often very 
hard labour. Ask Mr. Van Buren, educated to a 
most laborious profession, what is the severest la- 
bour that he ever performed? Ask Mr. InGuam, 
bred to the labours of agriculture, the same ques- 


tion. Our life for it, they will answer alike—* the 
labour of office duty!”? Descending to the lower 


open of office, the same rule holds. Tempted from } 
the 


walks of private life by the certainty of the in- 
come of an anuual salary, the clerk ina public office 
finds himself a slave, just about the time when he 
has lost by habitude the power of being any thing 
else. Novelty reconciles him at first to the drudgery 
of the desk; a certainty of compensation consoles him 
under the fatigue he has not been accustomed to; 
but the novelty wears off, and the compensation re- 
mains the same. It is fixed, and does not increase 
with the tediousness of his labours. He finds, too 
late, that he has quit the occupations of private life 
for less inviting duties, and often looks back with 
vain wishes, to the place in the active classes of so- 
ciety which he has relinquished, and which at his 
time of life he cannot regain. 

A thirst for office originates in a depraved taste, 
and when generally prevalent among a people, is as 
generally disastrous to the wholesome condition of 
political opinion, as it is baleful to free institutions, 
and republican government. The moment men be- 
come interested in the elevation of one candidate to 
office at the sacrifice of another, or in the retention 

.of one individual in office at the sacrifice of any 
salutary principle of government, from that moment 
are their political principles in peril, and their views 
necessarily operated upon by. their interests. Hence 
are the opinions of interested politicians, of men 
who grapple with the public mind, only for some 
sinister or selfish purpose, less deserving of conside- 
ration by the American people, than those of the 
enlightened and disinterested—of men who embrace 
political tenets, not from any view as to the ultimate 
strength and ascendency of parties, but solely with 
regard to the honour of the country, and the capabi- 
lity of those before the people for the stations to 
which they aspire. We have on more than one occa- 
sion alluded with regret to the violence of party 
spirit—the absence of candour and honesty, charac- 
teristic of the system of political warfare as prac- 
tised by some of our contemporaries. The growth of 
such a spirit is inimical to the well-being of the 
country, and as it addresses itself to the passions and 
the facilities of human nature, rather than to the in- 
fluences of reason and the dictates of patriotism, its 
success and operation are calculated to corrupt 
the fountains of pure government, and to give a fac- 
tious rather than 2 pure and exalted impulse to pub- 
lic sentiment. 


By the practice of this spirit, truth gives place to 


} sophistry—correct conclusions to prejudiced opi- 
nions, superficial acquirements ¢0 substantial know- 
ledge, and pure zeal to unnatural excitement. Yet 
this is the spirit inculeated by the pursuit of office 
and the thirst for power, both of which are corrupt 
incentives in the propagation of political doctrines, 
and the action of political struggles. Yet the plea- 
sures and emoluments of office, when acquired, as 
may be inferred from the paragraph above quoted, 
are far from counterbalancing the losses, heart burn- 
ings, and restlessness connected with the attainment 
and possession of public station. Few men of this 
or any other country have arrived at any eminence 
of power, without passing through a fiery ordeal of 
political abuse, and being harassed by the doubts 
and fears incident to awakened and sensitive ambi- 
tion, fully equivalent to all its honours and rewards. 
** The politician’s study,” is indeed one of distrust 
and labour, as public life, in almost every case, is one 
where the bread of the incumbent is especially earn- 
ed by the ‘* sweat of the brow.” 

In a form of government like ours therefore, with 
an elective franchise so equal and extensive—with 
national interests so pervading and general, with the 
inducements to office so unhappy and few, it should 
be the great object of the American people to per- 
fect, as far as possible, a pure system of republican 
politics, and by every means in their power to shut 
out all attempts at corrupting that system, or of ren- 
dering political interests paramount, where political 
principles alone should hold sway. It is therefore 
that the grasping thirst for office should be quench- 
ed and discountenanced—that leeches who have year 
after year fattened at the public bounty, should be sha- 
ken off—that intriguers and demagogues by profession 
should be driven into retirement, and the country 
purged and purified of this corrupting and debasing 
influence, calculated as it is to subvert the nature of 
our existing institutions, and to encourage derelic- 
tions from the old code of our forefathers, tending to 
others that may terminate we know not where. 


The pupils attached to the various Sunday Schools 
of the Protestant Episcopal church of Philadelphia, 
assembled at St. Paul’s, in charge of their teachers, 
on Saturday afternoon last, where they were feclingly 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. T'yng. Thefull acquaint- 
ance which many of these children manifested with 
the various prominent passages of holy writ, was 
fuliy illustrated in their replies to questions put to 
them on this occasion. A more interesting assem- 
blage could scarcely be imagined. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

The Anniversary of the American Sunday Schook 
Union was celebrated on Tuesday afternoon in the 
First Presbyterian Church, corner of Seventh st. and 
Washington Square. The concourse of persons pre- 
sent was very large, embracing elergymen of every. 
denomination of Christians, and many of our most 
respectable citizens. The galleries of the Church, 
were principally filled with the pupils of the Sunday 
Schools and their teachers, the former neatly attired, 
and apparently taking a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The venerable ALEXANDER HENRY, one of the fa- 
ther's of the institution, presided. The meeting was 
opened by prayer and a hymn, in the singing of 
which hundreds of the scholars blended their small 
voices, sending up an anthem which could not but 
wake a thrill in the bosom of every one present.— 
The regular proceedings of the Society were then 
opened by the President—the Treasurer’s Report 
and the Annual Report of the Union were read. 
They present a picture of the success of the institu- 
tion, at once cheering and conclusive, as to the mo- 
ral and intellectual advantages of the Society, and 
the course of instruction, distinct from sectarian 
views, which is at present prosecuted by its teachers. 

The expenses of the Union for the past year have 
been 74,000 dollars, and the receipts have been 
77,000 dollars. The number of pupils that have been 
instructed during the same period, in this county, 
has been greater by many thousands than those of 
previous years. The board return thanks for the 
very liberal contributions they have received from 
philanthropic individuals, and express their deter- 
mination, through the blessing of God, to go on in 
the prosecution of a work, which has already been 


so salutary in its operations. 


After the reading of the reports the meeting was 
addressed by several gentlemen in terms of grest 
propriety and eloquence. A gentleman of this city, 
a member of the society of Friends, related an alle- 
gory in application to the Sunday School Union, its 
beneficial effects, and the opposition and fears which 
its increasing growth and influence induced, which 
was particularly apposite and happy. Few could 
have been present, and listened to the reports and 
other proceedings of this anniversary, without form- 
ing an exalted opinion of the objects and design of 
this institution. 


Greenough’s Chanting Cherubs, which, for some 
time past, have been exhibiting at Boston, are about 
to be removed to New York. A correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, in noticing the false de- 
licacy which induced some of the ladies of the Lite- 
rary Emporium to decorate these figures with coarse 
dimity aprons, holds this language: 

‘¢ Does not the author of this piece of idle affecta- 
tion know, that ‘to the pure, all things are pure?’ 
To this remark, every well regulated mind will 
cheerfully respond. Away, then, with such dis- 
gusting affectation of modesty, such impurity of con- 
ceit, such contemptible and degrading prudery! for, 
if the chaste form of aCherub must be ‘‘napkined,” 
before it can be exhibited to the public, it is time to 
debar our daughters from entering the nursery, from 
studying the Bible, or reading Milton, to prevent 
impure associations in their minds. I believe that 
there is a good collection of statues in the Academy 
of Fine Arts, at Boston; and many of us have seen, 
and all of us have heard of, the celebrated Gallery 
of Statues at the Louvre, yet, we have never heard 
that the figures wear pinafores, or are veiled, in any 
way. Spiritof Raphael! look down and frown to 
merited contempt and scorn such affected modesty. 
I venture to say, that the object in covering so pure 
a subject must defeat itselt; otherwise ‘“‘vice it is 
with nature to comply,” and the subject which Mr. 
Greenough has chosen, ought not to be exhibited at 
all. But lam satisfied that human nature is not in so 
depraved a state as this suspender of ‘‘coarse dimity 
aprons” around the pure forms of celestial innocence 
is desirous of making the public believe; and, that, 
to the chaste admirers of this delightful specimen 
of sculpture, no veil is needed: and, I also venture 
to predict that *‘ no thought infirm” will ever alter 
the cheek of the female visiters of this production 
of Mr. Greenough’s chisel.” 


A VILLAGE. 
The following graphic portrait of a village is from 
a paper published at Woodstock, Vt. 


** Upon a fertile plain, extending from either 
bank of Queeche river, with the pigmy summit of 
Mount Peg upon the east, and the more lofty emi- 
nence of Mount Tom upon the west, is our cosey 
little villa situated. By the late census, it was found 
1o contain about one thousand inhabitants, embracing 
a goodly portion of the ‘* tom generation.” It has 
tem stores, two bookstores, ‘‘ lots” of printers, who 
issue no less than five weekly newspapers, and a 
great variety of enterprising mechanics. It contains 
the county court-house and jail—the latter, one of 
the most secure receptacles of the kind in the state, 
as many a rogue can attest—three handsome churches, 
a hall, oceupied by the clinical school of medicine, 
and two excellent hotels. 


The ‘* pride of the village” consists of a common, 
nearly level, in the shape of two united segments of 
a circle, forty-two rods long, and six rods wide in 
the centre, encircled by a row of sugar maples, about 
one rod distant frem each other, and a fence—and is 
universally admired by strangers, as being one of the 
prettiest village promenades in New England. Up- 
on the north ad 4 south sides, are broad highways, 
and beyond them rows of handsome buildings, most- 
ly two story, including two of the largest class of un- 
hewn stone. Directly against the head or west point 
of the ellipsis, stands St. James’ church, a very neat 
Gothic structure, of wood—opposite to which, against 
the lower point, is R. Barker’s splendid three-story 
hotel, about sixty feet square, embellished with open 
piazzas upon the west and south fronts, It is believed 
that the number of houses and inhabitants have 
doubled within the last ten years, and the increase 
still continues. Business of nearly all kinds is ex- 
tending and enlarging, and the citizens are friends to 
the American System, almost to a man.” 


Such isa brief outline of the features of the village 
of Woodstock, Vt. 


Our neighbour, the editor of the United States Ga- 
zette, concluded on Saturday last a task to which he 
has devoted himself with much assiduity, and accom- 
plished with great credit—we allude to his reports of 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s very interesting lectures on 
Geology. Mr. Chandler has given a hasty but lucid 
and pleasing sketch of these lectures from their com- 
mepcement, and although the time occupied in lis- 
tening to and reporting them was necessarily stolen 
from those hours of relaxation indispensable to the 
arduous duties of editorial life, these sketches em- 


+a power to which the strength of man is but air—to 


brace a brief and concise history of the whole sci- 
ence, and would, if republished in pamphlet form, 
be purchased and read with great avidity. 


The Episcopal Watchman, published at Hartford, 
Connecticut, has entered upon the fifth year of its 
existence. It has heretofore been published in the 
quarto form, but will hereafter be published as 
folio. Itis edited by the Rev. Samuel Fuller. 


A New Tracepy.—Mr. Apams has been engaged 
at the Chatham theatre, New York. The object of 
the engagement is stated to have grown out of a de- 
sire of the parties, as well as the wish of many lite- 
rary gentlemen, to produce a new manuscript play, 
which bears the title of ‘*Oswal of Athens,” from 
the pen of our distinguished countryman, Joan How- 
ARD Payne, a native American, but for many years 
past a resident of London, where he is catering suc- 
cessfully for the Drury Lane and Covent Garden thea- 
tres, on whose boards have been produced from.time 
to time, the plays of Brutus, Therese, &c. &c. writ- 
ten and adapted to the stage by him. The New 
York Evening Journal thus alludes to this produc- 
tion:— 

‘The play of Oswali of Athens has never been 
printed nor acted, but was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Adams while he was in London, to be brought out in 
this country; and this drama may be considered by 
the friends of the Author as one of the most flatter- 
ing testimonies of his affection for his native home— 
the land of his education and the scene of his early 
associations. We have read this play in the hand- 
writing of Payne. It possesses in every line the finest 
imaginings of genius, and must prove decidedly 
pular. The scene is laid in Greece and the isles of 
the Egean Sea, and is capable of being rendered ex-. 
tremely effective by the touches of a good scene- 
painter. This, we learn, will not be withheld by 
the worthy Managers, who have already set about 

tting up the scenery, dresses and decorations for 
Oswalt of Athens, in a style of elegance and rich- 
ness becoming the warm poetical breathings of the 
author of the play.” 


The April number of the Quarterly Sunday School 
Magazine was issued last week. This work is neat- 
ly got up, and contains a great variety of informa- 
tion in relation to Sunday Schools. 


Peale’s Museum has been quite a place of fashion- 
able resort during the evenings of the past fortnight. 
The musical glasses, as played upon by Mr. Smith, 
give forth delightful music, and the model rail-road, 
with the steam carriage, is a source at once of novel-. 
ty and amusement to visiters of both sexes. 


We have received the American Monthly Maga- 
zine for May, which shall be more particularly no- 
ticed hereafter. 


The following conundrums have been furnished us 
by a reading friend, who has taken them from the 
novel which appeared some time ago under the title 
of **Salatheil.”” Their style is of a kind which 
corresponds with the deep, rich, and intellectual 
strain of writing which runs through the whole of the 
work from which they are extracted. They are pub- 
lished as they are found in the original, with the ex- 
ception of « slight alteration which was necessary to 
fit them for distinct insertion. 

NAME ME, 
I am a word of two syllables, and in me is hidden 


which the strongest bulwarks are but as the leaf on 
the breeze—at my command armies vanish, moun- 
tains shake, empires perish—I have changed tho 
whole face of society—yet by a sublime contradic- 
tion I combine the greatest evil with the greatest 
good—the most lavish waste of life and happiness, 
with the most signal provision for human security 
and civilization! 
WHAT AM I? 

Four letters will spell my name, who am more 
valuable than silver, gold, pearls, or diamonds—few 
would exchange them for me. I have been called 
the king of the earth; for I can create, subdue, and 
rule all that earth produces of nobleness and power. 
Within me are treasures hidden, more than earth 
could buy—truth, knowledge, and freedom. I can 
give the dead a new life, and give the living anew im- 
mortality. Ican stoop the haughtiest usurper that ever 
sinned against man into the lowest scorn. I can raise 
the humblest son of obscurity into pre-eminence; and 
even without breaking in upon the seclusion he loves, 
make him the benefactor of the human race, and set 
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im forth crowned to every future age with involun- 

glory. Ican flash light upon the darkest corners 
of the earth; light never to be extinguished. I can 
civilize the barbarian, I can pour perpetual increase 
ofhappiness, strength, and liberty, round the civil- 
zed. Ihave feet that ean walk through the dungeon 
B® ll, wings that the uttermost limits of earth cannot 
yeary, eyes to which the darkest concealments of 
gil are baked as the day; intellect that darts 
hrough the universe, and grasps the mightiest mys- 
yries Of nature and of mind! But in me is alsoa 
garful power of ruin. Holding the keys of opulence 
ad empire, I can raise men and nations to the most 
jszzling height. But I can stain, delude, and mad- 
den them, until they become worse than a pestilence 
human nature, 


NaroLgon’s Starur.—The statue of Napoleon, 
it will be remembered, has, by an order of the Pre- 
jdent of the Council, been ordered to be replaced 
io the column of the Place Vendome. In announc- 
ing this fact, the editor of the New York Commercial 
asked if the original statue was not in the possession 
of the Duke of Wellington? The query has been 
yswered by the Baltimore Chronicle, thus: 


“In answer to it we will state, on the authority of 
gentleman acquainted with the facts, that the sta- 
we of Bonaparte, in the possession of Lord Welling- 
ton, and now in Appsley House, London, is of mar- 
ble, made by Canova, and was obtained by Lord W. 
st Paris. ‘The statue ordered to be replaced was of 
bronze, made in Paris. The column upon which it 
sood was also of bronze, made in part of brass can- 
non acquired by Bonaparte in his various victories. 
It is encompassed with a series of his most brilliant 
actions in basso relievo.” 


ANOTHER REVOLUTION. 
Revolutions appear to be the order of the day. 
The following extract of a letter details the causes 
and circumstances of one which has just taken place 
in Brazil. 


Rio Janerro, March 30, 1831. 

At the time we received the news of the revolution 
in France, there existed here two parties of about 

ual power; one termed Imperialists or Absolutists, 
the other Constitutionalists or Monarchists; affairs 
were then almost at a stand and foreboded stormy 
times; just at this juncture (quite opportune) the 
news from Europe came; it was so much in the scale 
of the liberals, of course the Im 
beam—his Majesty conceded, the Sessions closed, 
with the triumph of liberal principles. The system 
of government secured to the country by its separa- 
tion from Portugal, though good in the main, and 
founded upon a liberal constitution, still continuing 
faulty in many respects, and liable to be evaded by 
designing men, was revised and settled in a manner | 


beyond encroachment; securing constitutional liber- | P 


Aye the subject—shutting out, in a great measure, 
| state peculators. From that time till within a 
few days every thing had been very quiet. The ocea- 
sion of the present disturbance was Don Pedro’s re- 
turn from a visit to the province of Minas. In his 
proclamation to the Miners he warned them against 
the seductions of a disorganizing party, of whose ex- 
istence in the country he expressed his conscious- 
ness, and called upon. them.as well as all Brazillians, 
to pee the Constitution to which they had sworn, 
and also his Sacred Person; this, by some, was con- 
sidered a great weakness, by many a very impolitic 
expression, and by all, as betraying a great want of 
confidence in the people. In consequence, however, 
the Portuguese party—so termed from being 
principally composed of Portuguese and other fo- 
reigners—determined to celebrate his safe return, as 
an earnest of their good disposition towards him, or 
as they say, to show lim that le had many and strong 
friends in Rio. Asa party they are opposed to the 
Brazillians, as advocates of a less liberal form of go- 
vernment—more monarchical in feeling, and have 
altogether a greater consideration for the divine right 
of kings; but after all, they are but a modification of 
the same party, the principal thing is the great na- 
tional animosity existing between them, which may 
be ascribed as the cause of the late disturbances; for 
you must know that they hate each other with the 
most heartfelt and sincere detestation. 

The celebration consisted, as usual in Catholic 
countries—of fire-works, firing of guns, noise, &c. 
Opposition kept it up several days: the Brazillians 
agreed with the principle of the thing; they could 
not conscientiously with their polities oppose it; but 
their party animosity made them but poor seconds 
where the others where the principals. The conse- 
quence was, that as often as they came in collision, 
high words, and in many cases, hard blows succeed- 
ed; and in one instance, it is said, eighty wounded 
were borne from the scene of action. You will infer 
from the circumstance, that very few or none were 
killed, because mortal weapons were not generally 
used; it was rather a knock down argument, quelled 
or sileneed by the interference of the military, who 
made arrests of above one hundred, all Brazillians. 
Of this they complained bitterly, and, I think, with 
justice; for it was evident the military, and all the 
authorities, were inclined to favour their opponents, 


rialists- kicked the |Ji in that war, in opposing France. 
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who being but strangers in the country, should not 
be countenanced as a political party. 

During the several days in which the parties were 
striving for the ascendency, the Emperor thrice 
changed his ministry, to suit the tone of those he 
conceived the dominant party; but all such attempts 
to quiet the excitement of the people having failed, 
he eventually abdicated in favour of his son, a lad 
about five years old. Don Pedro, with his family, 
embarked on board the Warspite, a British ship of 
the line. Great commotion still existed at Rio, and 
whatever may be the issue, it is certainly evident 
the Brazillians have but a slender regard for mo- 
narchical principles, when an Emperor, in the prime 
and vigour of manhood, could be compelled to forego 
the glory of swaying the sceptre of an empire, from 
causes apparently so trifling. 


The following paragraphs are from a Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
under date of April 16:— 

_** [have delayed writing for some time, because 
the public journals have given you information of the 
passing events, and have offered decided opinions on 
them. Unfortunately the press in this land of liberty 
now labours under much greater restrictions than 


ever, and the recent trials against the responsible 
Editors, have been followed by such heavy fines and 


such long terms of imprisonment, that neither purse 
nor person can contend against the decrees of the 


courts, and it is to your private correspondents you 


must recur for correct information. Party spirit 


does not guide my pen, and if you find this letter 


worthy of a place in your columns, it is at your ser- 


vice. 


The foreign and internal relations of the country 


aretruly of a critical nature, as also the state of the 


Public Treasury. 

On the first point we must hold it in recollection 
that the repeated assurances were that “France 
would not permit any power to interfere in putting 
down such revolutions as might take place in imita- 
tion of that of July, 1830.” In furtherance of this 
system, they called the revolutions in Belgium, Po- 
land, and Italy, “ the children of July.” The affairs 
of the first country have reached an alarming crisis, 
and that fine part of the globe is now a prey to civil 
discord; and if a King is not chosen, and that speed- 
ily, it will be overrun with foreign troops, and most 
likely become divided among other nations. Any 
interference on the part of France would be the sig- 
nal for a general war against her, and England would 
elgium is 
therefore abandoned to her fate, after the strong as- 
surances she received of succour. Her complaints 
are now loudly directed towards that power which 
she recently hailed as her deliverer. I have lately 
visited Brussels, and can safely aver that the majo- 
rity of the people are Orangeists; that the inhabitants 
of Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, Maestrecht, and other 
laces, are equally so; andI am firmly persuaded that 
if the Prince of Orange entered the country with a 
few thousand men and a well stored military chest, 
he would be received with joy, and on granting a 
liberal Constitution to his subjects, would become a 
most popular sovereign. 

The French nation is quite divided on the question 
of peace or war; if they were unanimous, they might 
take the field with great chances of success, But 
the reign of party spirit isnot at an end. There are 
Republicans, Carlists, and Napoleonists to contend 
against, and all awaiting a foreign war as a signal to 
commence operations. One thing is certain, that 
the treasury is empty, and that the army is not yet 
on a footing to take the field. We are told that the 
number is 450,000. Ican assert that not more than 
300,000 are at present organized, and many of them 
very young recruits, with bosoms burning for glory, 
but with limbs too feeble to lead them to it. The 
Ministers say they will preserve peace unless the 
**National honor is assailed.””—But what do they 
call the National honor? France has said to Austria, 
** You shall not enter such a state. —We will not per- 
mit it.’ Austria has entered that state, and will 
continue there until she has accomplished her de- 
sires. Is that not an act contrary tothe ‘ National 
honor,” or does the French Minister take his idea of 
honor from Shakspeare’s Falstaff. 

The trial against the persons belonging to the ar- 
tillery of the National Guard excites general interest. 
That they meditated an overthrow of the present or- 
der of things, and to shoot the king, is clearly proved; 
but [think the party will be acquitted, or only rifade 
subject to some trifling punishment. The govern- 
ment is weak, and afraid of acting. Lafayette’s party 
increase in numbers, and the dismissal of Gens. La- 
marque, Laborde, Messrs. Odillon, Bernot and oth- 


ers, from oflice, because they joined the National So- | P 


ciety, has given to that association a consistency which 
it would otherwise not have arrived at.” 


Tae procress oF Mormonism.—The Painsville 
(Ohio) Gazette of Tuesday, records another case of 
fatal infatuation, which has occurred among the Mor- 
monites located in that vicinity. It will be remem- 
bered, says that print, that when these deluded crea- 
tures first made their appearance here, they de- 
clared themselves immortal. Death, however, has 


paid them no respect other than by frequent visits. 
In defiance of repeated instances of mortality, they 
still profess the power of healing—refuse to call me- 
dical assistance, and many fall the miserable victims 
of their faith. The latest reports are that a few days 
since the wife ofa Mr. Murdock, daughter of Judge 
Clapp of Mentor, and a believer in Mormonism, 
died among them in childbed, for want of profes- 
sional assistance. The wife of the prophet Smith 
hardly escaped the same fate: she was in labour three 
days, during which time they tried their spells in 
vain; at last they called an accoucheur, and she was 
delivered of the dead bodies of two fine boys. The 
mother barely survived. ~ 

The same paper states, that, within the past week, 
there had arrived at that place from the state of New 
York, some by the lake and others by land, at least 
two hundred Mormonites. They brought with them 
their household furniture entire, bag and baggage, 
and roots and herbs, and plants ready for the soil. 
They passed on to the ‘holy land,”’ and are scattered 
about in the several common stock families. Weare 
told that the wife of the prophet Harris, refused to 
be a Mormonite, and he has left her among ‘‘the Gen- 
tiles.” She it was who purloined several pages of 
the first revelation, and which, by the direction of 
the angel, have never been supplied. Another fellow 
had left his wife and children, and openly declared 
they never should live with him, until they embrace 
the new faith. Every breeze wafts to us some new 
rumour from this prolific source of fantasies, some 
of which prove true and some false. Fame now 
whispers, in sly and obscure hints, something about 
a miraculous conception, from which we conclude 
the Mormon public mind is being prepared for the 
nativity of some wonderful personage! 


HISTORY OF CHIVALRY. 
The seventeenth number of Harper’s Family Li- 


brary, embraces a History of Chivalry and the Cru- } 


sades, by S. R. James, Esq. the popular author of 
the novels, ** Richelieu” and ‘* Darnley.” The work 
is embellished with a plate illustrating the ceremony 
of conferring knighthood, and is comprised in a sin- 
gle volume of three hundred pages. It narrates a 
description of romantic history, that has become so 
invested with the charms of fiction by the novelist, 
that the facts as detailed in sober truth, may ‘not ap- 
pear so winning as might be supposed. They pos- 
sess an interest and give a view of the customs of 
the days of Chivalry, however, which will prove ge- 
nerally attractive, and are detailed in acommendable 
strain of liveliness and eloquence, only marred by 
the contracted limits of the work, when contrasted 
with the incidents and scope of the subject. The 
following sketch of the origin and manner of con- 
ducting the tournament, may be read with pleasure 
and will serve as a specimen of the production. 


The first authentic mention of a tournament is to 
be found in the Chronicle of Tours, which records 
the death of Geoffrey de Priuli in 1066; adding the 
words gui torneamenta invenit—who invented tour- 
naments. From the appearance of these exercises 
in Germany about the same time, we may conclude 
that this date is pretty nearly correct; and that if 
tournaments were not absolutely invented at that 
precise period, they were then first regulated by 
distinct laws. 

In England they did not appear till several years 
later, when the Norman manners introduced after 
the conquest had completely superseded the customs 
of the Saxons. 

Thus much has seemed necessary to me to say 
concerning the origin of tournaments, as there are 
so many common fables on the subject which give 
far greater antiquity to the exercise than that which 
it is entitled to claim. 

The ceremonies and the splendour of the tourna- 
ment of course differed in different ages and differ- 
ent countries; but the general ‘principle was the 
same. It was a chivalrous game, originally insti- 
tuted for practising those exercises, and acquiring 
that skill which was likely to be useful in knightly 
warfare. 

A tournament was usually given upon the occasion 
of any great meeting, for either military or political 
urposes. Sometimes it was the king himself who 
sent his heralds through the land to announce to all 
noblemen and ladies, that on a certain day he would 
hold a grand tournament, where all brave knights 
might try their prowess. At other times a tourna- 
ment was determined on by a body of independent 
knights; and messengers were often sent into distant 
countries to invite all gallant gentlemen to honour 
the passage of arms. 

The spot fixed upon for the’ lists was usually in 
the immediate neighbourhood of some abbey or 
castle, where the shields of the various cavaliers 
who purposed combatting, were exposed to view for 


— 


several ee previous to the meeting. A herald was 

also placed beneath the cloisters to answer all ques- 
tions concerning the champions, aad to receive all 
complaints against any individual knight. If, upon 
investigation, the kings of arms and judges of the 
field found that a just accusation was laid against one 
of the knights proposing to appear, a peremptory 
command excluded him from the lists; and if he 
dared in despite thereof to present himself, he was 
driven forth with blows and ignominy. 

Round about the field appointed for the spectacle 
were raised galleries, scaffoldings, tents, and pavi- 
lions, decorated with all the magnificence of a luxu- 
rious Banners and scutcheons, and bandrols, 
silks and cloth of gold, covered the galleries and 
floated round the field; while all that rich garments 
and precious stones, beauty and youth, could do to 
outshine the inanimate part of the scene, was to be 
found among the spectators. Here too was seen the 
venerable age of Chivalry—all those old knights 
whose limbs were no longer competent to bear the 
weight of arms, surrounding the field to view the 
prowess of their children, and judge the deeds of the 
day. Heralds and pursuivants, in the gay and many- 
coloured garments which they peculiarly affected, 
fluttered over the field, and bands of warlike music 
were stationed near to animate the contest and to 
salute the victors. 

The knights, as they appeared in the lists, were 
greeted by the heralds and the people according to 
their renown; but the approbation of the female part 
of the spectators was the t stimulus to all the 
Chivalry of the field. Each knight, as a part of his 
duty, either felt or feigned himself in love; and it 
was upon these occasions that his lady might de- 
scend from the high state to which the mystic adora- 
tion of the day had raised her, and bestow upon her 
favoured champion a glove, a riband, a bracelet, a 
jewel, which borne pay 8 crest through the hard- 
contested field, was the chief object of his care, and 
the great excitement to his valcur. 

Ofter, too, in the midst of the combat, if accident 
or misfortune dsprived the favoured knight of the 
gage of his lady’s affection, her admiration or her 
pity won her to supply another token, sent by a 
page or squire, to raise again her lover’s resolution, 
and animate him to new exertions. 

The old romance of Perce-forest gives a curious 
picture of the effects visible after a tournament, by 
the eagerness with which the fair spectators had en- 
couraged the knights. ‘* At the close of the tourna- 
ment,” says the writer, ‘‘ the ladies were so stripped 
of their ornaments, that the greater part of them 
were bareheaded. Thus they went their ways with 
their hair floating on their shoulders more glossy 
than fine gold; and with their robes without the 
sleeves, for they had given to the knights to decorate 
themselves, wimples and hoods, mantles and shifts, 
sleeves and bodies. When they found themselves 
undressed to such a pitch, they were at first quite 
ashamed; but as soon as they saw every one wasin the 
same state, they began to laugh at the whole ad- 
venture, for they had all bestowed their jewels and 
their clothes upon the knights with so good a will, 
that they had not perceived that they uncovered 
themselves.” 

This is probably an exaggerated account of the 
enthusiasm which the events of a tournament excited 
in the bosom of the fair ladies of that day: but still, 
no doubt ean be entertained, that they not only de- 
corated their knights before the tournament with 
some token of their approbation, but in the case of 
its loss, Often sent him even a part of their dress in 
the midst of the conflict. - : . 

The other spectators, also, though animated by 
less thrilling interests, took no small share in the 
feelings and hopes of the different parties. Each 
blow of the lance or sword, struck well and home, 
was greeted with loud acclamations; and valour met 
with both its incitement and its reward, in the ex- 
pecting silence and the thundering plaudits with 
which each good champion’s movements were waited 
for and seen. 

In the mean while, without giving encouragement 
to any particular knight, the heralds strove to animate 
all by various quaint and characteristic exclamations, 
such as ‘*The love of ladies!” ‘* Death to the 
horses!” “ Honour to the brave!” ‘* Glory to be 
won by blood and sweat!” ‘Praise to the sons of 
the brave!” 

It would occupy too much space to enter into all 
the details of the tournament, or to notice all the 
laws by which it was governed. Every care was 
taken that the various knights should meet upon 

ual terms; and many a precaution was made u 
ot to prevent accidents, and to render the sports b 
innocent and useful. But no lations could be 
found sufficient to guard against the dangerous con- 
sequences of such furious amusements; and Ducan 

ives a long list of princes and nobles who lost their 

ives in these fatal exercises. The church often in- 

terfered, though in vain, to put them down; and 
many monarchs forbade them in their dominions; but 
the pomp with which they were accompanied, and 
the excitement they afforded to a people fond of 
every mental stimulus, rendered them far more 
permanent than might have been expected. 


The weapons in tournaments were, in almost all 
cases, restrained to blunted swords and headless 
spears, daggers, and battle-axes; but, as may well - 
be imagined, these were not to be used without dan- 
ger; so that even those festivals that assed by with- 
out the absolute death of any of the champions, left, 
nevertheless, many to drag outa maimed and mise- 


rable existence, or to die after a long and weary sick- 
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ness. And yet the very peril of the sport gave to it 


an all-powerful interest, which we can best conceive, | 


at present, from our feelings at,some deep and thrill- 
ing wagedy. 

After the excitement, and the expectation, and the 
suspense, and the eagerness, came the triumph and 
the prize—and the chosen queen of the field bestow- 
ed upon the champion whose feats were counted best, 
that reward, the value of which consisted more in 
the honour than the thing itself. Sometimes it was 
a jewel, sometimes a coronet of flowers or of laurel; 
but in all cases the award implied a right to one kiss 
from the lips of the my 4 appointed to bestow the 
priz. It seems to have been as frequent a practice 
to assign this prize ou the field, as in the chateau or 
palace whither the court retired after the sports were 
concluded; and we often find that the female part of 
the spectators were called to decide upon the merits 
of the several champions, and to declare the victor as 
well as confer the reward. Mirth and festivity ever 
closed the day of the tournament, and'’song and sports 
brought in the night. 


Every thing that could interest or amuse a barba- 
rous age was collected on the spot where one of 
these meetings was held. The minstrel or menestrier, 
the juggler, the saltimbank, the story teller, were 
present in the hall to sooth or to entertain ; but still 
the foundation of tale and song was chivalry;—the 
objects of all praise were noble deeds and heroic 
actions; and the very voice of love and tenderness, 
instead of seducing to sloth and effeminacy, was heard 
prompting to activity, to enterprise, and to honour— 
to the defence of virtue, and the search for glory. 


It may be here necessary to remark, that there 
were several sorts of tournaments, which differed 
essentially from each other; but I shall not pause 
upon these any longer than merely to point out the 
particular differences between them. ‘The joust, 
which was certainly a kind of tournament, was al- 
ways confined to two persofis, though these persons 
encountered each other with blunted arms. 


The combat at outrance was, in fact, a duel, and 
only differed from the trial by battle in being volun- 
tary, while the other was enforced by law. This 
contest was often the event of private quarrels, but 
was, by no means, always so; and, to use the lan- 

age of Ducange, ‘‘ though mertal, it took place 
ordinarily between two persons who most frequently 
did not know each other, or, at least, had no particu- 
lar misunderstanding, but who sought alone to show 
forth their courage, generosity, and skill in arms.” 
Sometimes, however, the combat at outrance was 
undertaken ~ a number of knights together, and 
often much blood was thus shed, without cause, 


The d@’armes, or passage of arms, differed from 
general tournaments, inasmuch as a certain number 
of knights fixed their shields and tents in a particular 

ass, or spot of ground, which they declared their 
intention to defend against all comers. The space 
before their tents was generally listed in, as for a 
tournament; and, during the time fixed for the de- 
fence of the passage, the same concourse of specta- 
tors, heralds, and minstrels were assembled. 

The round table was another distinct sort of tour- 
nament, held in a circular amphitheatre, wherein the 
knights invited jousted against each other. The ori- 

in of this festival, which was held, I believe, for 
the last time by Edward III. is attributed to Roger 
Mortimer, who, on receiving knighthood, feasted a 
hundred knights and a hundred ladies ata round ta- 
ble. The mornings were spent in chivalrous games, 
the prize of which was a golden lion, and the even- 
ings in banquets and festivities. This course of en- 
tertainments continued three days, with the most 
princely splendour; after which Mortimer, having 
won the prize himself, conducted his guests to War- 
wick, and dismissed them. 


From this account, taken from the history of the 
Priory of Wigmore, Monestrier deduces that those 
exercises called ‘‘round tables” were only tourna- 
ments, during which the lord or sovereign giving 
the festival, entertained his guests at a table which, 
to prevent all ceremony in respect to precedence, was 
in the form of a circle. Perhaps, however, this in- 
stitution may have had a different and an earlier ori- 
gin, though I find it mentioned in no author previous 
to the year 1279. 

Chivalry, which, in its pristine purity, knew no re- 
ward but honour, soon—as it became combined with 

, power—appropriated to itself various privileges, 
which, injuring its simplicity, in the end brought 
about its fall. In the first place, the knight was, by 
the fact of his chivalry, the judge of all his equals, and 
consequently of all his inferiors. He was also, in 
most cases, the executor of his own decree, and it 
would indeed have required a different nature from 
humanity to secure such a jurisdiction from frequent 
~perversion. The knight also took precedence of all 
persons who had not received chivalry, a distinction 
well calculated to do away with that humility which 
was one of knighthood’s strictest laws. Added to 
this was the right of wearing particular dresses and 
colours, gold and jewels, which were restrained to 
the knightly class, by very severe ordinances, Scar- 
let and green were particularly reserved for the or- 
der of knighthood, as well as ermine, minever, and 
some other furs. Kuights also possessed what was 
called privilege of clergy, that is to say, in case of 
accusation, they could claim to be tried before the 
ecclesiastical judge. Their arms were legally for- 
bidden to all other classes, and the tide of Sire, Mon- 
seigneur, Sir, Don, &c. were applied to them alone, 
till) the distinction was lost in the course of time. 


In addition to their Family Library, the Harpers, 
of New York, intend publishing a ‘* Library of Se- 
lect Novels.” In announcing their intention to the 
public, they say:— 

*¢ This ‘Library of Select Novels’ will embrace 
none but such as have received the impress of gene- 
ral approbation, or have been written by authors of 
established character; and the publishers hope to re- 
ceive such encouragement from the public patronage, 
as will enable them in the course of time to produce 
a series of works of uniform appearance, and includ- 
ing most of the really valuable novels and romances 
that have been or shall be issued from the modern 
English and American press. The store from which 
they are at liberty to choose is already sufficiently 
great to ensure them against any want of good mate- 
rial; and itis their intention to make such arrange- 
ments as shall warrant the public confidence in the 
judgment with which the selection will be made. 
The price too, will be so moderate as to make it ac- 
cessible to almost any income; and the style in which 


it is to be performed will render it a neat and con- 
venient addition to every library.” 


They have also issued proposals for publishing a 


Family Classical Library, and an Epitome of English 
Literature. 


‘¢ The American Popular Reader, or Lessons for 
Junior Classes,” is the title of a new publication 
which has just been issued from the press under the 
direction of Thomas Hughes, Esq. author of the 
American Class Book. The selections have been 
made principally with a view to suit the wants and 
capacities of the junior classes, and to afford to the 
teacher and the parent a wholesome exercise for the 
minds of their pupils. The work is admirably 
calculated to answer the object for which it is design- 
ed, and as such may be introduced with advantage 
into the primary schools. 


The Rey. Baxter Dickinson, of Newark, Mass. has 
been the successful candidate for the prize of fifty 
dollars, for the best essay addressed to Students at 
College, offered by one of the religious societies of 
New York. The reverend writer having declined 
receiving the prize, the money is to be appropriated 
to a stereotype edition of the work, for the use of all 
the Colleges throughout the country. 


The numbers of the Journal of Health and the 
Journal of Law issued on Wednesday, sustain the high 
character hitherto awarded these publications. The 


publisher announces as in the press, a**Catechism of 
Physiology.” 


The annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society will take place on the first of the en- 
suing month, June, at the Masonic Hall. We learn 
that the society are making arrangements to render 
the exhibition as splendid as possible, and from the 
success of their efforts last year, we anticipate a most 
delightful treat from their display of rare plants and 
exquisite flowers the present season. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE MIDSHIPMEN/?S DOG, 

The story below is by Captain Basil Hall, and is 
taken from a new work in 3 vols. just published, en- 
titled ‘‘Fragments of Voyages and ‘Travels, includ- 
ing Anecdotes of a Naval Life: chiefly for the use of 
youug persons.” 

‘*During the long: wiaters of our slothful discon- 
tent at Bermuda, caused by the peace of Amiens, the 
graud resource, both of the idle and the busy, amongst 
all classes of the Leauder’s officers, was shooting— 
that never-ending, still-beginning amusement, which 
Englislimen carry to the remotest corners of the ha- 
bitable globe—popping away in all countries, think- 
ing only of the game, and often but too reckless of 
the prejudices or fears of the natives. This pro- 
pensity is indulged even in those uninhabited regions 
of the earth, which are visited only once in an age; 
and if Captain Parry had reached the Pole, he would 
unquestiouably have had a shot at the axis of the 
earth! In the mean time, the officers and the young 
gentlemen of the flag-ship at Bermuda, in the begin- 
uing of 1803, I suppose to keep their hands in for the 
war which they saw brewing, and hourly prayed for, 
were constantly blazing away among the cedar groves 
and orange plantations of those fairy islands, which 
appeared moreand more beautiful after every such 
excursion. The midshipmen were generally obliged 
to content themselves with knocking down the blue 
and red birds with the ship’s pistols, charged with 
his majesty’s gunpowder, and, for want of small 
shot, with slugs formed by cutting his majesty’s mus- 
ket-bullets. ‘The officers aimed at higher game, and 
were of course better provided with guus aud ammu- 
nition. Several of these gentlemen had brought 
from England some fine dogs—high-bred pointers; 
while the ‘‘middies,” also, not to be outdene, must 
needs have a dog of their own—they recked very lit- 
Ue of what breed: but some sort of animal they said 


they must have. I forget how we procured the 
strange-looking beast, whose services we contrived 
to engage; but, having once obtained him, we were 
not slow in giving him our best affections, It is true, 
he was as ugly as any thing could possibly be. His 
colour was a dirty, reddish yellow; and, while a part 
of his hair twisted itself up in curls, a part hung 
down quite straight almost to the ground. He was 
utterly useless for all the purposes of real sport; but 
age good enough to furnish the mids with plenty of 
un when they went on shore—in chasing pigs, bark- 
ing atold, white-headed negresses, and other amuse- 
ments suited to the exalted taste and habits of the 
rising generation of officers. People will differ as 
to the merits of dogs; but we had no doubts as to the 
great superiority of ours over all the others on board, 
though the name we gave ‘him certainly implicd no 
such confidence on our part. After a full delibera- 
tion, it was decided to call him Shakings. Now, it 
must be explained, that ‘‘shakings” is the name giv- 
en to small fragments of rope yarns, odds and ends 
of cordage, bits of oakum, old lanyards—in short, to 
any kind of refuse arising out of the wear and tear of 
the ropes. ‘This odd name was perhaps bestowed on 
our beautiful favourite, in consequence of his colour 
not being very dissimilar to that of well-tarred Rus- 
siahemp; while the resemblance was increased by 
many a dab of pitch, which his rough coat imbibed 
from the seams between the planks of the deck in the 
hot weather. If old Shakings was no great beauty, 
he was, at least, the most companionable of dogs— 
and o> he dearly loved the midshipmen, and 
was dearly beloved by them in return, he had not 
os of the animal in his composition to take a 
still higher pleasure in the society of his own kind. 
So that, when the high-bred, showy pointers belong- 
ing to the officers, came on wm after a shooting 
excursion, Mr. Shakings lost no time in applying to 
them for news. The pointers, who liked this sort 
of familiarity very well, gave poor Shakings all sorts 
of encouragement. Not so their masters: they could 
not bear to see ‘** such an abominable cur,” as they 
called our favourite, ‘‘ at once so cursedly dirty and 
so utterly useless, mixing with their sleek and well- 
kept animals!” 

The Captain then proceeded at length to state 
how—from first kicking and driving away the mid- 
shipmen’s dog, the oflicers, on a repetition of his 
familiarities, ordered him to be sent ashore, to the 
great indignation of the young gentlemen, who had 
well-nigh mutinied on the occasion—how, by one 
means or other, he was re-placed on board—and thus 
proceeds to relate the consequences of his third re- 
turn from banishment: 

** We had a grand jollification on the night of 
Shaking’s restoration; and his health was in the 
very act of being drank, with three times three, 
when the officer of the watch, hearing an uproar be- 
low, the sounds of which were conveyed distinctly 
up the windsail, sent down to put our lights out; and 
we were forced to march off, growling, to our ham- 
mocks. Next day, to our surprise and horror, old 
Shakings was not to be seen or heard of. We 
searched every where, interrogated the cockswains 
of all the boats, and cross-questioned the marines 
who had been sentries during the night on the fore- 
castle, gangways, and poop: but all in vain!—no 
trace of Shakings could be found. At length the 
idea began to gain ground amongst us, that the poor 
beast had been put an end to by some diabolical 
means; and our ire mounted accordingly, This 
suspicion seemed the more natural, as the officers 
said not a word about the matter, nor even asked us 
what we had done with our dog. While we were in 
this state of excitement and distraction for our loss, 
one of the midshipmen, who had some drollery in 
his composition, gave a new turn to the expression 
of our thoughts. .This gentleman, who was more 
than twice as old as most of us, say about thirty, had 
won the affections of the whole of our class, by the 
gentleness of his manners, and the generous part he 
always took on our side. He bore amongst us the 
petname of Daddy; and certainly he was like a fa- 
ther to those amongst us who, like myself, were 
quite adrift in the ship, without any one to look after 
them. He wasa man of talents and classical educa- 
tion, but he had entered the navy far too late in life 
ever to take to it cordially.” : 

[The author then goes on into a strain of remark 
on the characteristics of the individual mentioned, 
and “ whose early history could never be found out” 
—but in fact the youngsters never inquired too close- 
ly into the matter, being contented with his protec- 
tion against the ** oldsters,”—which he concludes as 
follows: 

**It will easily be supposed, that our kind Daddy 
took more than usual interest in this affair of Shak- 
ings, and that he was applied to by us at every stage 
of the transaction. He was sadly perplexed, ofcourse, 
when the dog was finally missing; and, for some days 
he could give us no comfort, nor suggest any mode 
of revenge which was not too dangerous for his young 
friends to put in practice, He prudently observed, 
that as we had no certainty to go upon, it would be 
foolish to get ourselves into a serious scrape for no- 
thing atall. ‘There can be no harm, however’, he 
conunued, in his dry and slightly-sareastic way, 
which all who knew him will recollect as well as if 
they saw him now, drawing his hand slowly across 


his mouth and chin— there can be no harm, my boys, s 


in putting the other dogs in mourning for their dear 
departed friend Shakings; for whatever is to come of 
him, he is lost to them as well as to us, and his mem- 
ory Ought to be duly respected.’ This hint was no 
soouer given than a ery was made for crape, and 


every chest and bag ransacked, to procure badges of 

mourning. The pointers were speedily rigged up 

with a og 0 bunch of crape, tied in a handsome bow 
e le 


upon the left leg of each, just above the knee. T It 
joke took immediately. The officers could not help io 
aughing; for, though we considered them little bet. h 
ter than fiends at that moment of excitement, the y 
were, in fact, except in this instance, the best-natured ni 
and most indulgent men I remember to have sailed ou 
with. They, of course, ordered the crape to be in. w 
stantly cut off from the dogs’ legs, and one of the an 
officers remarked to us, seriously, that as we had on 


now had our piece of fun out, there were to be no yo 
more such tricks. Off we scampered, to consult old i 
Daddy what was to be done next, as we had been 
positively ordered not to meddle any more with the 
dogs. ‘Put the pigs in mourning,’ he said. All @ fom 
our crape was expended by this time; but this want ira 
was soon supplied by men whose trade it is to discoy. 
er resources in diffrculty. With a generous devo. og 
tion to the cause of public spirit, one of these juve- 9 of 
nile mutineers pulled off his black handkerchief, and 
tearing it into pieces, gave portions to each of the cir- the 
ele, and away we all started to put into practice this ba 
new suggestion of our director-general of mischief, So 
The row which ensued in the pigsty was prodigious 
—for, in those days, hogs were allowed a place on 
board of a man-of-war,—a custom most wisely abol- 
ished of late years, since nothing can be more out 
of character with any ship than such nuisances. As 
these matters of taste and cleanliness were nothin a 
to us, we did not intermitour noisy labour till every oa 
one of the grunters had his armlet of such crape as - 
we had been able to muster. We then watched our tho 
opportunity, and opened the door so as to let out the a 
whole herd of swine on the main deck, just at the 
moment whena group of the officers were standing @ 4, 
on the fore part of the quarter-deck. Of course, the 
liberated pigs, delighted with their freedom, passed cit 
in review under the very nose of our superiors, each 
with his mourning knot displayed, gruuting or squeal. 
ing along, as if it was their express object to attract Hj a.m 
attention to their domestic sorrow for the loss of 
Shakings. The officers were excessively provoked, @ ud 
as they could not help seeing that all this was afford- 9. 
ing entertainment, at their expense, to the whole 
crew; for, although the men took no part in this of 
touch of insubordination, they were ready enough ue 
in those idle times of the weary, weary peace, to 9 pug 
catch at any species of distraction or devilry, no mat- 9 oy 
ter what, to compensate for the loss of their wonted @ 4 
occupation of pommeling theirenemies. The mat- on Zz 
ter, therefore, necessarily became rather serious; and 
the whole gang of us being sent for on the quarter- 
deck, we were ranged in a line, each with his toes 
at the edge of a plank, according to the orthodox 9 3 
fashion of these gregarious scoldings, technically 9 op, 
called ‘toe-the-line matches.’ We were then given 
to understand that our proceedings were imperti- 
nent, and, after the orders we had received, highly 
offensive. It was with much difficulty that either 
arty could keep their countenances during this of- 
fei lecture, for while it was going on, the sailors 
were endeavouring, by the direction of the officers, 
to remove the bits of silk from the legs of the pigs. 
If, however, it be difficult—as most difficult we found 
it—to put a hog into mourning, it is a job ten times 
more troublesome to take him out again. Such at 
least is the fair inference from these two experiments 
—the only ones perhaps on recor’—for it cost half 
the morning to undo what we had effected in less than 
an hour, to say nothing of the unceasing and out- 
rageous uproar which took place er the decks, 
especially under the guns, and even under the cop- 
pers, forward in the galley, where two or three of 
the youngest pigs had wedged themselves, apparently 
resolved to die rather than submit to the degradation 
of being deprived of their mourning, All this was 
very creditable to the ap om | of poor Shakings; 
but, in the course of the day, the real secret of this 
extraordinary difficulty of taking the pigs out of 
mourning was discovered. Two of the mids were 
detected in the very fact of tying on a bit of black 
buntin to the leg of a sow, from which the seamen 
declared they ‘had already cut off crape and silk 
enough to have made her a complete suit of black. 
As soon as these fresh offences were reported, the 
whole party of us were ordered to the mast-head as 
a punishment. Some were sent to sit on the topmast 
cross trees, some on the top-gallant yard-arms, and 
one small gentleman being perched at the jib-boom 
end, was very properly Talaneed abaft by another 
little culprit at the extremity of the gaff. In this 
redicament we were hung out to dry for six or eight 
ours, as old Daddy remarked tous with a grin when 
we were called down as the night fell.” 


[The same fidus Achates managed in the evening 
to extract from the butcher that he had thrown the 
dog overboard along with a 24lb. shot. We omit 
the particulars. } 


‘‘ Next morning, when the officers were assembled 
at breakfast in the ward room, the door of the captain 
of marines’ cabin was suddenly opened, and that offi- 
cer, half shaved, and laughing through a collar ol 
soap-suds, stalked out, with a paper in his hand. 
* Here,’ he exclaimed, ‘is a eg! of verses, which I 
found just now in my basin. I can’t tell how they 
ot there, nor what they are about;—but you shall 
judge.’ So he read the following stanzas of dog- 


‘ When the Northern Confed’racy threatened our shores, 
And roused Albion’s lion, reclining to sleep, 
Preservation was taken of all the king’s stores, 


Nor so much as a rope yarn was launched in the deep. 
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put now it is peace, other hopes are in view, 

And all active service as light as a feather— 
The stores may be ——, and humanity too, 

For Shakings and shot are thrown o’erboard together.’ 
jneed hardly say in what quarter of the ship this bit- 
ing morse} of cock-pit satire was concocted, nor in- 
deed who wrote it, for there was no one but our good 
Daddy who was equal to such a flight. About mid- 
sight, an urchin—who shall be nameless—was thrust 
out of one of the after-ports of the lower deck, from 
which he clambered up to the marine officer’s port, 
and the sash happening to have been lowered down 
on the gun, the epigram, copied by another of the 
youngsters, was pitched into the sol ier’s basin. The 
wisest thing would have been for the officers to have 
gid nothing about the matter, and let it blow by; but 
angry people are seldom judicious—so they made a 
formal complaint to the captain, who, to do him jus- 
tire, Was not a little puzzled how to settle the affair. 
The reputed author, however, was called up, and the 
captain said to him, ‘ Pray, sir, are you the author 
of these lines?’ —* I am, sir,’ he replied, after a little 
consideration. ‘Then, all I can say is,’ remarked 
the captain, ‘they are clever enough, in their way— 
but take my advice, and write no more such verses.’ 
So theaffair ended.” ; 


A SKETCH 
“The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it.” 

There are many crimes not within the pale of law; 
crimes against generosity and feeling; and, somehow 
or other, they have always seemed to me more con- 
temptible because they are committed in safety. Al- 
though my secluded and sedentary habits have, ina 
sreat degree, chilled the ardour of passion, yet even 
my blood passes with increased warmth and rapidity 
through = veins, when I behold a man, who, from 
the ostensible performance of the duties of an honest 
citizen and a good christian, acquires a reputation 
for piety and virtue, beneath which he tyrannizes over 
the poer, and tramples on the hopes and interests of 
the helpless and unhappy. The wretch who breaks 
recklessly through all the laws of society; who scours 
the seas in search of booty, waging fearless war 
against every nation, although he excites our abhor- 
rence and indignation, is not totally destitute of a 
power to command something like respect: a tribute 
which the soul involuntary pays to talent and courage; 
but there is nothing to qualify the contempt with 
vhich we rd him who perpetrates depredations 
upon the unfortunate, whenever he can do so without 
compromising his personal safety, who cringes down 
like a fawning spaniel to the laws whose spirit he 
violates, and who thus betrays all the evil propensi- 
ties of the open villain without his daring. If any 
thing ean deepen the hue of such a character, it is 
when religion is his disguise, and woman is his victim. 

The Genius came to me the other day, as I was 

engaged in meditation. His brow was dark with 
anger, and I feared that he was about to display some 
dreadful feature in the disposition of my fellow crea- 
tures. 
“Alas,” I observed, ‘‘ what new scene of grief 
awaits me. Observation has taught me but too well, 
that, while hundreds of outcasts from society, under 
adifferent train of circumstances, might have borne, 
vith happiness and honour, all the relations of social 
life; others, who grow up with unsullied name, and 
vho move On equal terms with the great and the 
learned, want only freedom from restraint to render 
them despised. hat new malefactor will you un- 
mask ??? 
“He whom I am about to place before you,” said 
hy companion, *‘is no malefactor, at least as you 
mortals use the phrase. He is honest and industri- 
us. He pays his debts, he loves his family, and he 
moreover believes himself to be a christian; for he 
goes through the ceremonial of worship with regu- 
hrity and apparent sincerity. But thou knowest, 
Master Student, christianity is not a system of words 
adforms. It finds not vent in pompous donations 
twin public applause, nor even in the prayer ascend- 
lng from the carved and lofty church. It isaspiritual 
essence, dwelling in the soul, with benevolence and 
fection; and shaping the thoughts, feelings, and 
actions according to the rules of moral justice. How- 
ever the blind and giddy world may be deceived by 
false show, be assured that the benevolent Creator of 
man reads the heart, and if kindness and charity are 
hot written there, the rest will pass for nothing.” 

“And yet,” said I, ‘* when we reflect upon the im- 
lense opportunities possessed by the better classes, 
lathronged and commercial metropolis, to increase 
he source of human happiness, or cheer the sorrows 
iM the wretched, by the exercise of the most simple 
tues, it is strange that the noble and graceful im- 
uses of nature could be so much checked and 
iwarted by mean and paltry interests.” 

“The subject,” said my companion, ‘is one of 
Keper importance than even youimagine. Nothing 
‘amore pleasing object of contemplation than a good 
lan anxious to render those about him happy. Na- 
ire has not given us all genius, wit, or beauty; but 
very man may be kind and charitable, and may re- 
ind his own necessary interests sufficiently without 
ttirely forgetting or sacrificing those of others. All 
* anguish resujting to society from the acts of 
wed criminals, and which subject the perpetrators 
P the dungeon or the scaffold, is less than that which 
ows out of those violations of good feeling, in the 
mumerable walks of private life, over which 
we law exercises no jurisdiction. The glass will 
‘over to you an example, wherein you may per- 
‘ive the result from the one and the other.” 


Mant Sue’ an 
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I beheld a man straggling against the world. He 
was haggard and poverty-stricken; and while crowds 
of cheerful beings, in comf¢rtable and often elegant 
attire, were hastening by on every side, and the sounds 
of laughter broke on his ear, and the flashes of each 
glittering and = equipage dazzled his eyes, as 
they rolled by, and bore the wealthy in pursuit of 
this ragged, wretched, and 

opeless old man—for on his sick countenance were 
the marks of age as well asthe print of sorrow, stood 
the meanest object in the throng, and wondered why 
he was born. He wished todie. His soul delight- 
edin the idea of resting, even though it were in the 
grave, from the weariness, the privation, the bleak 
and desolate misery which, in the placé of all these 
splendours, fate had allotted to him; but while the 
young, the beautiful and the happy were cut off from 
their summer joys, and languished on the sick bed, 
and then died, and were borne in their cold and 
mournful loveliness, to lie with the sleepers in the 
church-yard, he, in his misery, still lived on. And 
then he felt the gnawings of hunger; and, in a kind 
of desperation, he stole a pocket-book from a weal- 
thy man, was detected—tried—condemned. Noth- 
ing could appease the rage of him against whom the 
theft was committed. e cursed him, and cast him 
into prison. 

** Unhappy man!” T exclaimed. 

‘* Pity him not,” said my companion. ‘It is not 
my wish to shed a false interest around the fate of the 
guilty. He has broken the laws of his country—it is 
Just that he should pay ,the forfeit. Cast another 
glance into the mirror.” 

There was a poor woman at labour in a mean hovel. 
She had once known better days, but that was over; 
and although to her also, the world was bleak and 
dreary, she was industrious—not dishonest. Her 
character she cherished for the sake of her children 
as well as for her own; and, by the exercise of her 
skill in making artificial flowers, which in by gone 
times, she had learned as an accomplishment, she 
had been enabled to keep her little household clean 
and neat; and often—for brief gleams of sunshine 
sometimes fall upon the lowliest and darkest path— 
often happy. They were friendiess, it is true, but 
they were also innocent, affectionate, and pious; and 
when the world threatened them, and the cloud of 
some impending calamity darkened over their heads 
like the brooding tempest, they lifted up their hearts 
to God, and were soothed and elevated by their con- 
viction of his mercy. Among other misfortunes it 
was their lot to be in the power of a cruel landlord, 
a cold-hearted and bad man, who closed his eyes and 
his soul against every thing but money. He had la- 
boured to amass wealth, and would forego nothing 
ofhis income. ‘‘Other people must take care of them- 
selves,’ and when the widow or the orphan pleaded, 
he acted with the brutality of Shylock. Mercy was 
not in his ‘‘bond,” and he would have his ‘“‘pound of 
flesh.” 

The poor widow and her little family had been 
long occupied in fashioning the pretty flowers that 
adorn the brow of beauty, perchance, in the midnight 
revel. Alas! she dreams not that its leaves have 
been nourished with the tears of the wretched! A 
few weeks’ delay would have enabled her to dispose 
of them to advantage; but her tyrant would not brook 
delay. So she set off mournfully to part with her 
little stock at an auction sale, where she hoped to re- 
ceive at least safficient to discharge the rent. They 
were put up in neat boxes with some expense, for 
the poor woman knew how much farther appear- 
ances went with the careless world than considera- 
tions of kindness for the afflicted. But few attended 
the sale; and among others, the very man whom I 
had seen so enraged at the unhappy wretch who stole 
his money. This individual purchased them for a 
few centsa box, for nobody bid against him, and bore 
them to his place of business. When the widow 
knew that all she had to depend on had been sacri- 
ficed, she declared herself ruined; but a bystander, 
touched by her distress, took her aside and advised 
her to apppeal to the generosity of the purchaser. 

‘*T know him well,” said the stranger. ‘* He is 
one of the most respectable of our citizens. He is 
himself a husband and a father, and can, therefore, 
fully appreciate your situation. Besides which, he 
is a member of the church, and, should his natural 
feelings failto prompt him, he will restore your lit- 
tle property from the dictates of a religion which 
commands him to ‘do unto others as he would have 
them do unto him.’ ” 

Trifling as this incident was, I watched the denoue- 
ment with increasing interest, for I began to perceive 
that the Genius was no longer leading me through 
the regions of fancy, but was actually disclosing an 
occurrence of real life. The child of misfortune 
dried her eyes, and hope was once more cheerful in 
her bosom. She went tremblingly to his store, and, 
as well as her diffidence would permit, narrated the 
simple circumstances of her history and the cause of 
hererrand. But her expectations were not realjz- 
ed. He had just sold a box; and he found that every 
shilling he had paid would produce him several dol- 
lars. 

‘‘My good woman,” he exclaimed, ‘I cannot 
assist you, I live by my business, and must make the 
best of it. If I had made a bad bargain I should have 
horne the consequences. This is a good one; I can- 
not yield the advantage.” 

The widow went to her home—and found it deso- 
late, for the landlord had distrained on her goods. 
The successful speculator on so small a scale, hied 
him to church and bent his head in prayer! 

“ Mark,” said the Genius, as he disappeared with 


a pensive smile; ‘‘mark how piracies may be com- 
mitted under the mask of religion even at the thresh- 
olds of your doors, in the broad streets of this great 


city. This is the way to be rich, not to be a chris- 
tian. 


THE LEFT EYE. 
Translated from the Russian. 


A rich old man who had resided at the extremity 
of the camp, quite apart from the rest, had three 
daughters, the youngest of whom, named Kookju, 
was as much distinguished for her beauty, as for her 
extraordinary wisdom. 

One morning as he was about driving his cattle for 
sale to the Chan’s market-place, he begged his daugh- 
ters to tell him what presents they wished him to 
bring to them on his return. The two eldest asked 
him for trinkets; but the handsome and wise Kookju 
said that she wanted no present, but that she had a 
request to make which it would be difficult and even 
dangerous for him to execute. Upon which the fa- 
ther, who loved her more than the two others, swore 
that he would do her wish, though it were at the 
price of his life. ‘If it be so,” replied Kookju, “do 
as follows, sell all your cattle except the short tailed 
ox: and ask no other price for it except the Chan’s 
left eye.”” Theold man was startled; however, re- 
pmembering his oath and confiding in his daughter’s 

wisdom, he resolved to do as she bade him. 

After having sold all his cattle, and being asked 
for the price of the short-tailed ox, he said that he 
would sell it for nothing else but the Chan’s left eye. 
The report of this singular and daring request soon 
reached the ears of the Chan’s courtiers. 
they admonished him not to use such an offensive 
speech against the Sovereign; but when they found 
that he persevered in this strange demand, they 
bound him and carried him as a madman before the 
Chan. The old man threw himself at the Prince’s 
feet, and confessed that his demand had been made at 
the request of his daughter, of whose motives he was 
perfectly ignorant; and the Chan suspecting that 
some secret must be hidden under this extraordinary 
request, dismissed the old man, under the condition 
that he would bring him that daughter who had 
made it. 

Kookju appeared, and the Chan asked, 

‘© Why’ didst thou instruct thy father to demand 
my left eye?” 

** Because I expected, my Prince, that after so 
strange a request, curiosity would urge thee to send 
for me.” 

*¢ And wherefore dost thou desire to see me?” 

‘*] wish to tell thee a truth important to thyself and 
thy people.” 

‘* Name it?” 

“Prince” replied Kookju, ‘when two persons a 
pear before thee in a cause, the wealthy and noble 
generally stand on the right hand, while the poor and 
humble stand on the left. I have heard in my soli- 
tude that thou most frequently favourest the noble 
and rich.—This is the reaaon why I persuaded my 
father to ask for thy Left Eye; it being of no use to 
—s since thou never seest the poor and unprotect- 
ed.” 

The Chan incensed and surprised at the daring of 
this maiden, commanded his court to try her. The 
court was opened, and the president, who was the 
eldest Lama, proposed that they should try, wheth- 
er her strange proceeding was the effect of malice or 
of wisdom. 

The first step wasto send to Kookjua log of wood, 
cut even on all sides, ordering her to find out which 
was the root and which the top. Kookju threw it 
into the water, and soon knew the answer, on seeing 
the root sinking, while the top rose to the surface. 

After which they sent her two snakes, to determ- 
ine which was a male and which a female. The wise 
maiden laid them on cotton, and on seeing that one 
coiled itself in aring whilethe other crept away, 
she judged that the latter was a male and the former 
a female. 

From these trials the Court was convinced that 
Kookja had not offended the Chan from motives of 
malice, but at the inspiration of wisdom granted her 
from above. But notso the Chan; his vanity was 
hurt; and he resolved to puzzle her with questions in 
order to prove that she was not wise. He therefore 
ordered her before him, and asked, 

** On sending a number of maidens into the wood 
to gather apples, which of them will bring home the 
most??? 

She,” replied Kookju, ‘‘ who, instead of climb- 
ing up the trees, remains below, and picks up those 
which have fallen off from maturity or the shaking of 
the branches.” 

The Chan then led her to a fen, and asked her which 
would be the readiest way to get over it; and Kookju 
said, ‘*to cross it would be farthest, going round 
nearest.”” The Chan felt vexed atthe readiness and 
propriety of her‘replies; and, after having reflected 
for some time, he again inquired, 

“Which is the safest means of becoming known to 
many?” 

‘¢ By assisting many that are unknown.” 

‘‘Which is the surest means of always leading a 
virtuous life?” 

<¢ To begin every morning with a good resolution, 
and conclude every evening with a good action.” 

«¢ Who is truly wise?” 

** He who does not believe himself so.” 

‘¢ Which are the requisites of a good wife?” 

‘¢ She should be beautiful as a pea hen, gentle asa 
lamb, prudent as a mouse, just as a faithful mirror, 


At first’ 


ure as the scale of a fish; she must mourn for her 
eceased husband like a she-camel, and live in her 
widowhood like a bird which has lost its wings.” 

The Chan was astonished at the wisdom of the fair 
Kookju; yet, enraged at her having reproached him ° 
with injuries, he still wished to destroy her. 

After a few days he thought he had found the 
means for attaining hisobject. He sent for her, and 
asked her to determine the true worth of all his trea- 
sures; after which, he promised to absolve her from 
malice in questioning his justice, and to admit that 
she intended as a wise woman even to warn him. 

The maiden consented, yet under the condition 
that the Chan would promise her implicit obedience 
to her commands for four days, She requested that 
he would eat no fruit during that time. On the last 
day she placed a dish of meat before him, and said, 
**Confess, oh Chan! that all thy treasures are not 
worth as much ag this joint of meat.” The Chan was 
so struck with the truth of her remark, that he con- 
fessed the truth of it, acknowledged her as wise; mar- 
ried her to his son, and permitted her constantly to 
remind him to use his Left Eye. 


EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office. 


Heat of the night in London.—The celebrated me- 
teorologist, Luke Howard, discovered a very singu- 
lar difference between the temperature of the night 
in the metropolis and in the country a few miles dis- 
tant. On anaverage of ten years, the night tempe- 
rature of London was found to be considerably the 
highest, giving 44 deg. 80 min. while that of the 
country was only 41 deg. 10 min.- The mean varia- 
tion of the temperature from the heat of the day to 
the cold of the night, is, in London, 11 deg. 34 min ; 
in the country, 15 deg. 40 min. the greater mean va- 
riation being 4 deg. 4 min. in the country. It renders 
the errey facts more striking that the same does 
not hold of the temperature by day, the average dif- 
erence between the metropolis and country, when 
taken by the month, being sometimes above, some- 
times below, and at others nearly parallel with that 
in the country. 

Bartolini is the fashionable sculptor of portraits. 
A series of rooms in one of his studies, for he has 
several, is filled with busts of beautiful English wo- 
men and noblemen. He is celebrated for the exqui- 
site finish of his marble, but boasts of never having 
been to Rome, and despises the idea of following the 
antique whilst he has eyes to see nature. Yet it 
is manifest in his most beautiful works, that he has 
not glanced on the Greek statues without catching a 
portion of their simplicity, grace, and character. 

Pindemonte, the Italian Poet.—To-day, Pinde- 
monte, the celebrated poet of Verona, called on me; 
he is a little thin man, with acute and pleasing fea- 
tures; his address good and —— his appearance 
altogether very philosophical; his age about sixty, 
or more. Heisoneof their bestgoing. I gave him 
Forsyth, as he speaks, or reafls rather, a little En- 
glish, and will find there a favourable account of him- 
self. He inquired after his old Cruscan friends, 
Parsons, Greathead, Mrs. Piozzi, and Merry, all of 
whom he had known in his youth. I gave him as 
bad an account of them as I could, answering as the 
false ‘Soloraon Lob’ does to *Totterton’ in the farce, 
‘all gone dead,’ and damned by a satire more than 
twenty years; that the name of their extinguisher 
was Gifford; that they were but a sad set of scribes 
after all, and no great things in any other way. He 
seemed, as was.natural, very much pleased with this 
account of his old acquaintance, and went away great- 
ly gratified with thatand Mr. Forsyth’s sententious 

aragraph of applause in his own een eget. 
avour. After having been a little libertine in his 
youth, he is grown devout, and takes prayers, and 
talks to himself, to keep off the devil; but for all that, 
he is a very nice little old gentleman.—.Moore’s Lif 
of Byron, Vol. IT. 

Suppression of the Jesuits.—Europe now reposed 
fromwar. This period of tranquillity is marked by 
the suppression of the order of the Jesuits. This 
ordeg was founded by a soldier, Ignatius Loyola, in 
the time of Charles v. Retaining his military ideas, 
Ignatius imposed on the members of this new order 
the strictest obedience; but his rules were simple 
and innocent. His successors, Lainez and Aquavi- 
va, formed it into an institution which might vie 
with any of ancient or modern times. It speedily 
developed its powers; the Jesuits became directors 
of the consciences of the great, and teachers of the | 
young; they excelled in learning; they were the 
most zealous of missionaries. Forming a body, 
whose soul was the general of the order of Rome, 
they were the chief stay of papal power, and on them 
rested the remaining faint hopes of regaining spirit- 
ual dominion. But with all its great qualities and 
high aspirations, the order was fated to meet with no 
final success; the spirit of the age was against it; its 
assumptions were too high, its moral system too lax, 
its intrigues and movements too dark and compli- 
cated. 

The Marquis of Pombal, the Richelieu of Portu- 

1, hated the order, which stoed in his way: vile ca- 

umnies were forged againstthem, and they were 
expelled from Portugal. The example was followed 
by France, then by Spain, Naples, and finally by Aus- 
tria. Their property was seized by the rapacious go- 
vernments: Spain and Portugal, the most bigoted 
nations, were their most relentless persecutors. It 
was the expulsion of the Moriscoes On & minor scale. 
The unhappy fathers were foreed on shipboard, and 


[landed in the papal states. The good Clement XIII. 
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tountry. The Emperor Alexander, who appears to 


- Singular Will.—M. Lavisse, a wholesale wine 
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remonstrated—he could do no more—in their favour: 
the excellent Clement XIV. yielded to the torrent, 
and suppressed the order.—(1773. ) 

Thorwaldsen was “~ ly in Denmark a ship 

He studied in Rome to become an artist 
with singular assiduity, although contending with 
the most distressing poverty, till the age of thirty. 
His practice at the Academy was to draw from 
the life only those parts of the figure which chanced 
to please him. He modeled in clay numerous spi- 
rited compositions which he was obliged to destroy 
for the want of the funds which were necessary to 

ut them intomarble or even plaster of Paris: and 
it was owing to the taste, judgment, and liberality 
of an English gentleman, that he was at last enabled 
to execute his first work in stone. In his workshop 
we were showna basso relievo to the memory of his 
patron, who is represented supplying the lamp of 
genius with oil. He sat to me for his’portrait, which 
records his mild blue eye, his kind countenance, 
and his patriarchal locks. —Peale’s Italy. 

French Actors in 1738.—Monday October 9, at the 
New Theatre in the Haymarket, was attempted to be 
played, by the French company lately arrived, the 
comedy of L’Embarras des Richesses; but, notwith- 
standing the rhetoric of a noted Middlesex justice, 
or the menaces of three files of musketeers, who 
were planted upon the stage, completely armed, 
the audience were so polite, and so much English, 
that they could not permit them to go on with the 
play; which shows the true spirit of the English na- 
tion, in discouraging a French set of vagabonds, who 
attempt to play contrary to Act of Parliament. The 
noise in the house began between four and five; the 
ery on one side the galleries was, ‘‘ No soupe mai- 

re!” and the other side answered, in a different 
one, ‘* Beef and pudding!” and the general ery was, 
«¢ Pray, remember the poor English players in jail! 
No French strollers!”” The French Ambassador was 
in the box, but went out as soon as the noise began. 
There was at the same time a great mob, who play- 
ed their parts without doors, breaking the windows, 
and throwing potatoes, pippins, and dirt in abun- 
dance. — London Magazine, 1738. 

Tue Barkan Passer.”—Field Marshal Count 
Diebitsch is a little fat, plethoric looking man, some- 
what less than five feet high; he has a very large 
head, with long black hair, small piercing eyes, and 
a complexion of the deepest scarlet, alike expressive 
of his devotion to cold punch and of a certain irasci- 
bility of temper, which has elicited from the troops, 
to his proud title of Zabalcanski, (or Trans Bal- 
canian,) the additional one of the Semavar, (or the 
Tea Kettle.) I have said that Count Diebitsch owes 
his fortune to his face; the sequel will show how. 
He is the seeond son of a Prussian officer, who was of 
the Staff of Frederick. At an early age he entered 
the Russian army, and obtained a company in the 
Imperial Guard. It was at this time that the king of 
Prussia came on a visit to the Russian Autocrat, and 
it so happened that it was Captain Diebitsch’s turn to 
mount guard. The Emperor foresaw the ridiculous 

ure the little Captain would cut at the head of the 
tall grenadiers, and desired a friend delicately to hint 
to him that it would be agreeable to his imperial mas- 
ter if he would resign the guard to a brother officer. 
Away goes the friend, meets the little Captain, and 
bluntly tells him that the Emperor wishes him not 
to mount guard with his company; for, adds he, 
«*)’Empereur dit, et il faut convenir, que vous avez 
Vexterieur terrible.”? This “delicate hint” that his 

exterior was too terrible to be seen at the head of 
troops not remarkable for their good looks, so irritat- 
ed the future hero of the Balkan, that, with his natural 
warmth of temper, he begged to resign, not his turn 
of duty only, but the commission he held in the 
Russian army; and being a Prussian, and nota Russian 
subject, desired to be allowed to return to his native 


have formed a just estimation of his talents, easily 
found means to pacify him, by giving him promotion 
in the line. He has subsequently made himself so 
useful in that part of the service, where beauty was 
not indispensable, that the late Emperor placed him 
at the head of the General Staff, which situation he 
held when the reigning Emperor appointed him to 
succeed Count Wittgenstein in the chief command. 
He is a Protestant.— Aeppel’s Journal. 

An Apology.—W hen John Clerk (Lord Eldin,) was 
at the bar, he was remarked for the sang froid with 
which he treated the Judges. On one occasion, a 
junior Counsel, on hearing their Lordships give judg- 
ment against his client, exclaimed that “ he was sur- 
prised at sucha decision!” This was construed into 
contempt of Court, and he was ordered to attend at 
the bar next morning. Fearful of the consequences, 
he consulted his friend John Clerk, who told him to 
be perfectly at ease, for ux would apologise for him 
in a way that would avert any unpleasant result. Ac- 
cordingly, when the name of the delinquent was call- 
ed, John rose and coolly addressed the assembled 
tribunal:—I am very sorry, my Lords, that my young 
friend has so far forgot himself, as to treat your ho- 
nourable bench with disrespect: he is extremely peni- 
tent, and you will kindly ascribe his unintentional in- 
sult to his ignorance. You must see at once that it 
did originate in that. He said he was surprised at 
the decision of your Lordships! Now, if he had not 
been very ignorant of what takes place in this Court 
every day—had he known you but Aa/fso long as I 
have done, curse me if he would be surprised at any 
thing you did!”—Aberdeen Chronicle. 


merchant, who died a few days ago at Clermont, left 


a will contzining the following clause: “It is my par- 


ticular wish that the s who attend my funeral, | 
on the way to the burial ground, should stop before 

the coffee house kept by M. Marchand—that there, 

one of them should call me by name three times, and 

knock on my coffin to know if [ am still alive; if I do 
not answer, it will be certain that Iam no longer 0 
this world. ‘Thereupon, they shall enter the coffee- 
house, and drink one hundred bottles of wine, to 
which biscuits or maccaroons may be served, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the attendants. On returning, 
they shall again enter my house, and empty as many 
bottles as the attendants may require, commencing 
by No. 20 to 120, inclusive. They have all etiquettes 
(labels,) which I myself put on the bottles; for it 
should be observed that, although I hated ceremony, 
I liked etiquette.” 

King William’s Kindness.—On the death of the 
late Keeper of Bushy Park, the King, then Duke of 
Clarence, appointed his son, a young man, to suc- 
ceed him, the office having been in the family many 

ears. This young man met with the misfortune of a 

roken leg; the benevolent Duke visited him, with 
consolations, and found him especially anxious about 
the care ofthe deer. ‘* Well, John,” said his Royal 
Highness, ‘* don’t fret about the deer; keep your 
mind easy, and I will pay daily attention to them; I 
will attend to your duty, while you are confined; and 


mind you do not get out too soon.” Shortly after hix 


recovery the young man took to drinking, and the 
Duke, in order to cure him of the evil propensity, 
required his attendance every night at 8 o’clock, and 
if he appeared in —_ reprimanded him on the fol- 
lowing morning. ‘The Royal kindness appears to 
have been east away upon a worthless subject; since 
his Majesty’s accession the infatuated keeper has 
died from the effects of intemperance.— Spectator. 


SELECT P 


From the New England Galaxy. 
TO OLIVE.—in LAMENT. 


“Oh gentle shade—reproach me not, 
For hours of mirth too long gone by; 
Thy loveliness was ne’er forgot, 
However wild the revelry . 
For o’er the silent goblet—thou 
Art still remembered, and a cloud 
Comes o’er my heart, and o’er my brow, 
And I am lone, when all are loud.” 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


I have stood amid the mirthful where soft lights poured 
down a gleam 

Like sunshine amid summer clouds half lulled into a 
dream, 

And perfumes such as humming birds would haunt in tro- 
pic bowers, 

Came wafted on the heated air from wreaths of dying 
flowers. 

And beauty with her breezy step and spirit-stirring tone, 

Flew past me as if light and song seemed made for her 
alone. 

I have stood all sad and Jonely ‘mid the incense and the 
glare, 

For dreams of thee, deserted one—pursued me even there! 


I have stood amid the mirthful when the spell which mu- 
sic flings 

O’er troubled hearts was stealing from a thousand charm- 
ed strings; , 

And the chime of gentle voices rising thrillingly and free 

Came like a mermaid’s vespers, wafted o’er the summer 
sea; 

And it led me back to many a field and fountain far 
away, 

To many a wild and happy sport and well remembered 


day. 

And deep and hidden springs of tears rose to the witching 
strain, 

For it led me, like a weary child, back to my home again. 


I have stood upon the village green when children were 
at play, 

Like scattered rose-leaves flaunting on the merry winds 
of May. 

With that Eden charm of innocence, those beams of hope, 
and truth, 

That mantle, like a glory, on the sunward brow of youth; 

But O! the joyance of the young—all birdlike though it be, 

Brings but a dark and mournful dream of flighted years 
to me. 

The blessed voices of my home around me seem to swell, 

And the echoes of a ruined heart leap madly to the spell. 


When Memory, like the Hebrew’s dove, roams o’er the 
desert past, 3 

Thou art the ark in which she folds her weary wings at 
last: 

Thou art the sweetest singing bird in feeling’s tuneful 
nest, 

Thou art the star of Fancy’s heaven, the first and love- 
liest, 

True as the needle to the pole my heart to thee alone 

Turns fondly ever—Mexico!—my beautiful—my own. 

Oh for the morning’s wings—I pine to fly and be at rest 

Beneath thy rich romantic skies—thou Eden of the west. 


there—my pleasant home in sunset seems 
to lie, 

The green sierra’s giant brow is gleaming in the sky, 

And odours from the mountain trees stream down ward to 
the deep, 

As if the hills in weariness had sighed themselves to sleep ; 

And eng the forest shades burst out on wings 

of light, 

Like elves that start from folding flowers to haunt the 
dreams of night. 

Or eyes beloved, o’er which no shade of change or care 
hath come, 


They hail the weary hearted back to all the joys of home. 


And thee, methinks I see thee still when meeting but to 
art, 
With feelings all too deep for words, I held thee to my 


heart, 
And bt as I had never wept ’mid passion’s frenzied 
strife, 


f | The tears that made that moment seem my bitterest of 


I see thee st ill, but oh thine eye whose glistening laughter 
The iene vies of summer waves on thine own Indian 
How bay stricken heart endure those yearnings of 
That make the changes storied there—an anguish and a 


Ere I could school these coward lips to frame one cause 
to part, 

A boding of the present lay, like poison, at my heart. 

A cloud, which ne’er hath vanished—roll’d its gloom o’er 
breast and brain, 

And Hope’s benighted eye hath sought its pilot star in 
vain. 

Oh many an hour of wretchedness that inward care hath 
brought, 

E’en when thy sad and searching eye hath gazed and 
known it not. 4 

Poor worldling—I have hid my pangs with all the mask- 
er’s art, 

My laugh hath mocked me from the roof—but oh—my 
heart—my heart. 


East Cambridge, 1831. A. L. P. 


SUSPENSE.—sy J. 0. ROCKWELL. 


How slowly in the hour glass run 

The sands of time, when those we love 
Are absent ; there the gaudy sun, 

Fixed in the sky, doth scarcely move: 
This earth seems lost, delaying ; haste, 

To our fond wish, brings not sweet eve, 
But lets it into day run waste, 

And leaves us in suspense to grieve. 


Oh that the day were gone, and men 
Were lost in slumber’s balmy power ! 
Oh that the night were come, for then 
She said she’d meet me inthe bower! 
And if the sun would only set 
Behind the blue and mantling sea,— 
Butthe west seems receding yet, 
And brings no food for hope to me. 


Oh that the night were come, and she 
Were by my side !—her hazel eye, 
And the deep witchery of her free 
And playful lip!—the bright, and high, 
And changing colour of her cheek, 
These have wrought in my soul; unblest, 
They leave a pang too strong to speak, 
And night can only bring me rest. 


If day were gone, and the soft shade 
Of evening over sea and land 
Were spread, she’d meet me in the glade, 
And I should clasp ber trembling hands; 
But oh, how slow the sun goes o’er, 
As if its home was fixed above; 
And yet until the day is gone, 
Icannot speak with her I love. 


STANZAS. 


From ‘‘ Summer and Winter Loves.”’ 


I loved thee till I knew 
That thou hadst loved beforo, 
Then love to coldness grew, 
And passion’s reign was o'er; 
What care I for the lip, 
Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip 
Those sweets now given to me? :' 
What care I for the glance of soft affection full, 
If for another it once beam'd as beautiful ? 


That ringlet of dark hair— 
*Twas worth a miser’s store ; 
It was a spell ’gainst care 
That next my heart I wore ; 
But if another once 
Could boast as fair a prize, 
My ringlet I renounce, 
*Tis worthless in my eyes ; 
I envy not the smiles in which a score may bask— 
I value not the gift which all may have who ask. 


A maiden heart give me, 
That lock’d and sacred lay, 
Though tried by many a key 
That ne’er could find the way, 
Till 1, by gentler art, 
Touch’d the long-hidden spring, 
And found that maiden heart 
In beauty glittering— 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower, 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower. 


No more shall sigh of mine 
Be heaved for what is past; 
Take back that gift of thine, 
It was the first—the last. 
Thou mayest not love him now 
So fondly as thou didst, 
But shall a broken vow 
Be prized because thou bidst-- 
Be welcomed as the love for which my soul doth Jong! 
No, Lady! love ne’er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 


[We cut the following lines from a newspaper several 
years since ; we know not who is the author of them, but 
whoever he was, he has written a hymn which, for subli- 
mity of thought and expression, we do not remember ever 
to have seen surpassed.—St. Louis Times. 


HYMN TO THE STARS. 


Aye! there ye shine, and there have shone, 
In one eternal “ hour of prime ;” 
Each rolling, burningly, alone, : 
Through boundless space and countless time. 
Aye! there ye shine, the golden dews , 
That pave the realms by seraphs trod ; 
There, through yon echoing vault, diffuse 
The song of choral worlds to God. 
Ye visible spirits! bright as erst - 
Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shine 
On ail her flowers and fountains first, 
Ye sparkle from the band divine : 


Yes! bright as then, ye smiled to catch 
The music of a sphere so fair, 

To hold your high, immortal watch, 
And gird your God’s pavilion there. 


Gold frets to dust ; yet there ye are ; ; 
Time rots the diamond; there ye roll 
In primal light, as if each star : 

Enshrined an everlasting soul. 
And do they not? since yon bright throngs 
One all-enlightening spirit own, 
Praised there by pure sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest and lone. 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been ; 
The glance how rich, the range how vast! 
The birth of time, the rise, the fall 
Of empires ; myriads, ages flown ; 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships; all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw red Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign ; 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian band, 
The living hills his mighty fane : 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky, 
He worshipped at your lofty shrine, 
And deemed he saw with gifted eye, 
The godhead, in his works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of an earthly sire ; 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red voleano’s cat'ract fire, 

Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and flame, 
All nature’s ills, and life’s worst woes, 

Are nought to you: ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Ay! there ye roll, emblems sublime 
Of Him whose spirit o’er us moves, 

Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world he loves. 

Nor is one scene to mortals giv’n, 
That more divides the soul and sod, 

Than yon proud heraldry of heav'n, 
Yon burning blazonry of God. 


LEARNING AND LOVE. 


Said Nature one day,—‘ For the peace of mankind, 
Let Woman and Man have their kingdoms apart; 
To Man I assign the cold regions of mind— 
To Woman, the sunny domains of the heart.” 


The partition was fair, and the boundaries plain, 
avon Learning and Love—between beauty and 
ooks: 
Contented was Man, in his black-letter reign, 
And he left laughing Woman her love-darting looks. 


But restless Zitella must kindle a feud, 
And stir up a war of the studies and bowers; 

Too proud for the limits wise Nature deemed good, 
From her own rightful empire she burst upon ours. 


We thought ourselves safe in our Latin or Greek, 
But Plato has yielded, and Tully is taken: 

What we can but read, dread ZiteUa can speak— 
Her books of the boudoir are Berkely and Bacon. 


Sweet pedant, beware! all the world is arrayed 
To check your ambition, your schemes to oppose ; : 
The Scholar, if routed, will soon have the aid " 
Of a legion of dames—to a woman, your foes. > 
The kingdom of hearts is enough for your share ; : 
Oh! unharness your owl, and depend on your dove; 
There is learning enough in this world—and to spare— 
But, ah! my Zitella! there’s too little love! 


MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. George ( 

Potts, JOHN GROVES, M. D. to Miss ANN CUMMINS, 
all of Philadelphia. 2 

On Tuesday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sand B 
ford, Mr. ROBERT B. WALLACE, to Miss SARAH ( 
WILSON, both of this city. a 

Gn Thursday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Aber 
crombie, Mr. EDWARD F. SOMMERKAMP, of Balti 
more, to Miss SOPHIA HILGER, of this city, formerly of 
Baltimore. 

On Thursday evening, 29th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mor 
ton, Mr. HENRY J. PYLE, merchant, ‘to Miss ELIZA 
BETH, daughter of the late Mr. Wm. Montgomery, o! 
Riversdale Farm, near Holmesburgh, and formerly of this 
city. 

At the Grove, Philadelphia county, on Thursday, 1% a1 
instant, by the Rev. Mr. Sheets, Mr. JOHN SHIPPEN, of , v7 
Pottsville, to Miss MARGARET M‘CALL SWIFT, daug!: 
ter of Samnel Swift, Esq. of the former place. . 

On Thursday, the 12th inst. by the Rev. J. N. C. Greer, ¥ 
Mr. ABRAHAM HATFIELD, of Chester county, to Mis 7 
SARAH ANN, daughter of Alexander Patterson, of Lat : 
caster county. 7 
On the 18th instant. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JOSE?H “ 


a” 


WALTON, to Miss SARAH MARINER, both of thiscits 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, Mr 
CHARLES B, WILLIAMS, to Miss SARAH COATES, 
all of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookma", 
Mr. LEWIS EYRE, to Miss JANE HUNTER, of tu 
city. ‘ 

Also, by the same, Mr. EDWARD W. WILLIAMS, 
Miss REBECCA VAN DYKE, of this city. ; 

On Friday evening, by Alderman Binns, Mr. EDWAl! 
FOLWELL, to Miss MARIA SCATTERGOOD, both 
New Jersey. 

On the 17th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstine. 
JAMES M. DEVENPORT, to Miss ELIZABETH DE’ 
NIS, all of this city. - 

On Tuesday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. Wm. § 
Ashton, Mr RICHARD HOLLAND, to Miss ELIZA 4 
VEN, all of this city. oa 

On the 20th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. HENRY ! 
SWAIN, to Miss ELIZABETH E. SNYDER, both of 


city. - 


DIED; 

On Wednesday morning, in the 76th year of his age, ¥ 
JAMES WILLIAMS. 4 
On Tuesday morning, 24th May, at 8 o'clock, in the 
year of his age, Mr. BENJAMIN CARR, Professor of M 
sic. 
On Tuesday morning, May 24th, AMOS SPICER, 
23 years. 
On Monday morning, after a lingering and pa)? 


iliness of several weeks, Mr. JOHN WHITE, in the® 
year of his age. 4 
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